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NORMAN DUNSHEE 
Proressor oF ANCIENT Laneuaces, Drake UNIVERSITY 
1881-1890 


By F. I. Herriorr 


Professor in Drake University 


“The only exclusive sign of a thorough knowledge is the power 
of teaching.”—Aristotle. 


“But teach high thoughts and amiable words, 

And courtesies and desire of fame, 

And love of truth and_all that makes a man.” 
—Tennyson. 


“Norman Dunshee was a notable teacher—in fact he was one of the 
finest teachers, if not the finest, I ever had. I learned my Greek under 
his guidance in the years 1887 and 1888. My recollections of the man— 
of his astonishing ability and inspiring character—are among my treas- 
ured memories.” 

Those generous words were addressed to me by Dr. Louis B. 


Wilson, director of the Mayo Foundation for Medical Education 
and Research of the University of Minnesota, on learning that 
I was a member of the instructional staff of Drake University.* 
His expressions were uttered with such fine feeling that they 
excited my curiosity to learn more about Norman Dunshee, and 
especially his influence in the formative days of Drake, in which 
institution he was professor of ancient languages—Greek, He- 
brew and Latin—from September 20, 1881, to the day of his 
death, July 15, 1890. 

Some time later, I addressed Dr. Wilson a letter asking if I 
might quote his words about Professor Dunshee and he sent me 
the following letter: 


1The occasion was a luncheon at the Des Moines Club tendered Dr. Louis B. 
Wilson by Dr. Walter L. Bierring of Des Moines. Circa, November, 1924. 
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Professor Dunshee tutored me in Greek about three times a week 
for about a year during 1887 and 1888. I was at the time principal of 
the Julia Ward Howe School in South Des Moines. He was a very great 
inspiration to me. While he insisted with meticulous care on the accuracy 
of construction and renderings of translation, he went much further in 
inspiring one to study Greek history, conditions of Greek life and the 
best of Greek literature. While his tutoring was good, his talks, running 
far beyond the teaching hour, were vastly better. Confidentially, I have 
never quite gotten over my astonishment at finding such a scholarly 
gentleman of the old school buried in what seemed to me at the time a 
raw overgrown village. Breaking association with him was one of my 
deepest regrets when I left Des Moines in the fall of 1888 to teach in 
St. Paul, Minnesota.? 

My desire to learn more of the life and work of Drake’s first 
professor of the classic languages was not lessened by the terms 
of Dr. Wilson’s letter and his gracious consent to make public 
use of it, and the following pages are the result. 

Records of Professor Dunshee’s life of a documentary charac- 
ter, after his departure from Hiram, Ohio, in 1859, are very few. 
He left no diary or journal, so far as known. Few letters, either 
to or from him, have been preserved. He cared nothing for 
public mention of himself or doings. He practiced none of the 
tricks of the modern art of “publicity” by which he “kept him- 
self conspicuously before the public.” Moreover, it was rare, if 
I may trust the personal recollections of familiars which I have 
been able to assemble, for him to enlarge upon his personal ex- 
periences or achievements in private conversation. He was inter- 
ested almost wholly in his books, in his studies, and in the 
marvels of nature, of the earth and the heavens, and not in his 
own doings as objective subjects for discussion. 


I 


Norman Dunshee came of Scotch stock that sojourned for a 
time in northeastern Ireland before coming to New England in 
the eighteenth century. His grandfather, Robert Dunshee, settled 
in or near Walpole, New Hampshire, thence removing about 
1790 to Bristol, Vermont. There his son William, the father of 
Norman, was born and reared. He was a member of a Vermont 
regiment in the war of 1812. In 1820 William Dunshee and his 


*Dr. Louis B: Wilson to F. I. Herriott (MS), dated at Rochester, Minnesota, 
January 11, 1926. 
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wife, Lorain Turner, felt the urge that was then impelling so 
many New Englanders to seek homes in the West; and they, 
with their two children, emigrated to that noted tract known as 
the “Western Reserve” in northeastern Ohio. They settled on a 
farm near the town of Bedford in the southeastern corner of 
Cuyahoga County, some fifteen or more miles from Cleveland. 

Norman Dunshee was born on January 24, 1822. He was 
the third of eight children, having three brothers and four sis- 
ters. Until he reached his seventeenth year his schooling was 
meager, having but little of what was then called common school 
training. But what he did receive inspired him with an earnest 
desire and a definite purpose to secure more. His parents had 
the Scotch traditions, and like all good New Englanders, gave 
him as much schooling as their slender means permitted. 

In 1839 Norman Dunshee was sent to what was then known 
as the Bissell Academy, or Twinsburg Institute, located in Sum- 
mit County, ten miles or so to the east of Bedford. There he 
experiencd the good fortune to come under the beneficent influence 
of a forceful teacher, the founder, a graduate of Yale College, 
Rey. Samuel Bissell, who proved to be an inspiring instructor 
who stirred the imaginations of his students and aroused their 
ambition and energies.” Like the Dominie in Drumtochty he had 
an “‘unerring scent for a lad o’ pairts” and a keen eye that could 
“detect a scholar in the egg,’ and could prophesy “Latinity” in 
his promising lads. 

Two years in the academy at Twinsburg under Mr. Bissell 
eonvinced Norman Dunshee and his parents that he had the 


3Mr. Samuel Bissell’s connection with Twinsburg Academy illustrates much 
of the fine missionary spirit that entered into the educational beginnings of the 
first half of the nineteenth century. He was born in Middlefield, Massachusetts, 
on April 28, 1797. His father moved to Aurora, Portage County, Ohio, in 1806. 
He studied under his father and fitted for college. He was so poor that he 
walked alone to New Haven to enter Yale College in 1819, graduating in 1828 
with honor. He preached for two years in New Preston, Connecticut, and then 
returned to Aurora, Ohio, again walking, but this time accompanied by some 
students whom he had been tutoring. He established a private school at Aurora 
until 1828 when he was invited to preach at Twinsburg, where he continued his 
private school. He moved to Edinburg to preach for a year and a half, but the 
popularity of his school was such that he was induced to come back to Twins- 
burg and found his academy which he conducted for the next fifty years, some 
six thousand students coming under his influence. Among his matriculates were 
two hundred Indians who received some education “at his hands without money 
and without price.” The coming of the public school system “sounded the. death 
knell to the system of such academies and institutes, and the finest school of its 
kind on the Western Reserve fell into decadence.’’—Cleveland Leader, August 
12, 1895. Mr. Bissell died on August 26, 1895, at Twinsburg at the ripe old age 
of ninety-nine years. I am indebted to Mr. Marion L. Phillips, alumni registrar 
of Yale University, for the data about Mr. Bissell. 
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“pairts” for a scholar. His ambition was aroused to secure if 
possible a college education. But the family’s meager resources 
in those pioneer days created a ‘dour’ perplexity. The rule of 
Drumtochty, however, prevailed in the Dunshee household: “. . . 
if Domsie approved a lad, then his brothers and sisters would 
give their wages and the family would live on skim milk and oat 
cake to let him have his chance.” Robert Dunshee, his elder 
brother, because he was strong and his sturdy strength was much 
needed on the farm, put aside his hopes and plans and joined 
with the family in aiding the ambition of his capable younger 
brother.’ 
a 

In the fall of 1841 Norman Dunshee entered the freshman 
class of Western Reserve College, then located at Hudson in 
the central portion of Summit County, a few miles south and 
west of Twinsburg.” He found himself in a class of seventeen. 
For the next four years he pursued the course of studies then 
prescribed in what the cynical learned Quid Nuncs of these days 
of extra-curricular activities would call the “cast-iron curricu- 
lum” wherein the ancient classics and the so-called “humanities” 
—namely, Greek, Latin, and mathematics—tyrannized novitiates 
in their freshman and sophomore years, with some diversions in 
the junior and senior years in logic, philosophy and theology. It 
was a drastic discipline for ambitious young collegians to master 
those stern and stiff subjects. Few then scouted their beneficence 
in preparation for life or flouted the wisdom of enforcing their 
acquisition for they were almost universally held to be basic 
requirements in a liberal culture and essential to success. 

At Western Reserve College young Dunshee again came under 
the influence and direction of Yale men. One might say with 
truth that the institution was an offshoot of Yale College, both 
general and specific reasons warranting the assumption. It was 
established in the heart of the “Connecticut Reserve” as the 
Western Reserve was not infrequently called; and its faculty 


4The specific assertions above concerning the history of the Dunshee family 
rest upon data obtained from a geneological record (MS), prepared by Dr. 
E. C. Scott, son-in-law of Professor Dunshee, now in the possession of his 
daughter, Miss Emma Scott, registrar of Drake University since 1917. 

5In 1882 Western Reserve College was removed to Cleveland and called Adel- 
bert College. Later it was given the name of Western Reserve University, 
Adelbert College being devoted to liberal arts. 
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consisted chiefly of Yale alumni. Needless to say the young man 
came into an academic atmosphere and environment that encour- 
aged high ideals and started him in right lines of scholastic en- 
deavor. 

All of his teachers immediately discovered that the young man 
from Bedford was a very interesting type of student. In each 
subject pursued he seemed to be especially interested and, more- 
over, he was at once apt and earnest, alert and effective in both 
study and exposition, his mind easily discerning and grasping the 
basic facts and primary principles in the subjects canvassed. 
His mental alertness and agility in learning, however, were mani- 
fest in modes that indicated a marked character. He was very 
mild and modest in manner and demonstration—in fact he seemed 
backward to the point of meekness and timidity. There was no 
ostentation. He was not of the sort that always has a hand 
waving aloft to indicate that he can recite or “tell the class what 
is what.” But his meekness and reticence did not mean uncer- 
tainty of knowledge or judgment, or fluttering perplexity in reci- 
tation. He knew his conjugations and declensions, paradigms 
and formulae, and could differentiate the aorist tense in Greek 
from a handsaw, or a triangle. 

During his four years in college Norman Dunshee devoted 
more time to Greek and Latin, French and German than to other 
subjects. But one instructor, however, another Yale man, Elias 
Loomis, professor of mathematics, exerted a marked influence 
upon the young man from the Twinsburg Academy. Professor 
Loomis was then rapidly gaining a national reputation for his 
researches in the field of astronomy. In fact his fame was spread- 
ing abroad because of the importance of his reports of his inves- 
tigations. It was not long before Professor Loomis was interested 
in young Dunshee’s ability in mathematics; and it was not diffi- 
cult to lure him into the class in astronomy. 

He was soon fascinated with the kaleidoscopic phenomena in 
the vault of the heavens. Ever after, although his major work 
in his daily routine might be instruction in mathematics or in the 
classics, Norman Dunshee’s fondest diversion from the common 
round of everyday tasks was observations of the movements of 
the stars in their orbits and the relations of the constellations 
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to our solar system. The vast spaciousness and the magnificent 
certainties or regularities of stellar phenomena entranced him. 

Astronomy so enthalled his mind and heart in his evening 
hours that his students often found him making calculations of 
the movements of stars, or the angle of vision for locating certain 
planets or stars by very simple but correct procedure. Lacking 
all of the necessary instruments he would set stakes in the ground, 
some short and some longer, set with reference to some particular 
star, and then prone on the ground he would make his observa- 
tions as to distance, direction or rate of movement of the star 
in which he was interested.© Often in his talks to the faculties 
and students of Oskaloosa College, Abingdon College, and Drake 
University at chapel or assemblies the marvels of the heavens 
would be the theme of his discourse and his words would be 
luminous with the glow of his thoughts as his mind in imagina- 
tion swept the vast reaches of the stellar spaces. For him the 
Psalmist proclaimed both the law and gospel: ‘‘The heavens 
declare the glory of God; and the firmament showeth his handi- 
work.” 

Ill 

On account of a plentiful lack of funds young Dunshee could 
not attend his classes regularly at Western Reserve College. He 
had to stay out for the major part of two academic years to earn 
money to carry on. He engaged in teaching for the most part 
and in some part in working on his father’s farm or for neighbors. 

Such unavoidable diversion from his class work did not, how- 
ever, dissipate his scholastic interests or lessen his concentration 
in attaining his academic goal posts. He was little given to 
dawdling or to spending his time and energies in social affairs, 
such as games, picnics or sports. Apparently he avoided most 
of such ordinary human byplay, not because he deemed himself 
above such, but he simply was not interested, and his diffident 
nature also held him back from taking a constant or prominent 
part in the boisterous play of his companions in his hours free 
from the exactions of the day’s work. 


He made arrangements with his instructors at Western Re- 


6Goy. George W. Clarke to F. I. Herriott, (MS) letter dated at Adel, Iowa, 
December 28, 1934. Gov. Clarke was student in Professor Dunshee’s classes at 
Oskaloosa College during 1876-77. 
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serve College to carry on with his class work in absentia. He 
had made such a substantial reputation for definite, reliable and 
solid work as a student that permission was readily granted. 
He was the type of student who is persistent in his scholastic 
work outside of the classroom or lecture hall and does not need 
the constant spur of the supervising instructor to incite him to 
work. He pursued his assignments with steady progress and 
attended at intervals to Hudson to take his examinations. De- 
spite his handicap, he kept abreast of his classmates in residence, 
completed his class requirements and graduated with them at 
the commencement of 1845. 
IV 

A very definite, and indeed notable, sign of the high appraisal 
of Norman Dunshee’s academic work at Western Reserve Col- 
lege was indicated by the members of the faculty a few years 
after his graduation. 

In 1847 the Yale Chapter of the Phi Beta Kappa Society 
(Alpha of Connecticut )—the third chapter to be authorized by 
the famous first honorary scholastic fraternity at William and 
Mary College of Virginia—granted a charter to Western Re- 
serve College. It was the first chapter to be sanctioned west of 
the Appalachian Mountains. Its charter members were five Yale 
alumni, namely President George E. Peirce (’16), and Professors 
Elijah P. Barrows (’26), Henry N. Day (’28), Samuel St. John 
(34), Nathan P. Seymour (’34), and James Mooney (’38). 

After the organization of a chapter the first important func- 
tion is the selection and election of the first, or as the parlance 
of the fraternity would phrase it, the “foundation” members. 
Both the academic and the lay public look upon those initial 
elections as the most distinctive honors awarded by the frater- 
nity. The charter members canvassed the graduates of thirteen 
classes from 1834 to 1847. They announced and elected some 
twenty-six of the alumni—one each from five classes, three from 
each of three classes, and five each from the three classes of 
1844, 1845 and 1846. Among those selected for the class of 1845 
was Norman Dunshee.’ 


7Among his confreres in that list of foundation members were a number who 
achieved distinction in academic circles, in physical science and in public affairs: 
Samuel B. Axtell (’44), governor of New Mexico; Charles W. Clapp ('44), pro- 
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It is not certain whether Norman Dunshee’s purpose in seek- 
ing a collegiate education was a career in the Christian ministry 
or in teaching. His graduate work in theology suggests that the 
Christian ministry was his first objective and controlling desire. 
But preaching and teaching were so interrelated—in fact in the 
philosophy of the religious group to which he belonged they 
were part and parcel of life’s educational processes—were cor- 
ollaries. Certain it is that in his college days he was a “student 
preacher” who during much of the time filled a pulpit on Sun- 
day, and anon conducted evangelistic meetings, namely “‘pro- 
tracted meetings” or revivals. 

His people were members of a religious brotherhood known as 
Disciples of Christ, resulting in the beginning from a schism or 
split in the old Presbyterian church of southwestern Pennsyl- 
vania, led by Alexander Campbell and his father, Thomas, be- 
cause of their dislike of and disbelief as to the beneficence of 
the formalism of the Old Presbyterian creed. Their secession 
was not unlike the movement in the old Episcopal church of 


fessor of rhetoric and English literature at Iowa College (now Grinnell Col- 
lege), 1864-71; George Hoadly (‘44), professor of law, Cincinnati Law School, 
1864-87, and governor of Ohio; Darius Lyman, Jr. (389), professor of English 
language and literature, Ohio University, 1850-53, and literary editor Century 
Magazine; John S. Newberry (46), professor of geology and natural history, 
Columbia University, 1857-66, geologist and paleontologist School of Mines, Jbid., 
1866-96; Halbert E. Paine, member of Thirty-ninth, Fortieth and Forty-first con- 
gresses; William D. Sanders (‘45), professor of English literature, ete. [linois 
College, 1854-69, and founder of Illinois Conservatory of Music, Jbid. Norman 
Dunshee was in a goodly company of scholars who were also men of achieve- 
ment in the world of affairs.* 

It is not inappropriate here to mention sundry facts that have a sentimental 
bearing upon the life of the subject of the narrative. It was in Norman Dun- 
shee’s alma mater, Western Reserve University, at Cleveland, on September 12, 
1922, that the Triennial Council of the United Chapters of Phi Beta Kappa voted 
a charter for the establishment of a Chapter at Drake in whose service Norman 
Dunshee spent the last years of his life. Further, anticipating the narrative 
somewhat, his wife, Calista O. Carleton, on her maternal line goes back to the 
clan of Elisha Parmele of Connecticut, a graduate of William and Mary College 
class of 1778, to whom the Alpha Chapter of Phi Beta Kappa of Virginia ranted 
the charter for both the chapters of Harvard and Yale.** Finally, four of 
Norman Dunshee’s grandchildren—three granddaughters and a grandson—re 
eeived golden keys from the Drake chapter for their superior scholastic work: 
and one, Norman Dunshee Scott (1916), was one of Iowa’s Rhodes Scholars at 
Oxford between 1916 and 1920; and on Oxford's imprimatur the words “With 
Distinction’ were engrossen thereon. Incidentally in physical features, as well 
as in mental abilities, the latter resembles his grandsire. He has been for some 
years in charge of one of the most important divisions of chemical research of 
the DuPont company at their plant at Niagara Falls. 

*Voorhees: Phi Beta Kappa General Catalog, p. 733. 

ieee op. cit., pp. 257, 787. 

{Professor Herriott, an Alumnus of Grinnell College, and a me h i 
Beta Chapter, was Drake's Correspondent, who marshalled the aandcrie on rete 
scholastic standards and the achievements of her Alumni and presented it to 
the Triennial Council at Cleveland that resulted in favorable action of Drake's 
application.—E. R. H., Editor of ANNaLs.] 
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England which led to the establishment of the Methodist Epis- 
copal church in England and in this country. 

The year following his graduation Mr. Dunshee taught school 
and in the fall of 1846 he re-entered Western Reserve College, 
registering for work in the theological department and for the 
next two years pursued courses in Hebrew, homiletics, Old and 
New Testament, obtaining his Master of Arts degree at the con- 
clusion of his work in 1848.° In the fall of that year he was 
asked by his former principal, Rev. Bissell, to come back to 
Twinsburg Academy as an instructor, and for the next three 
years he was on the teaching staff of that institution. Here he 
steadily enhanced his reputation as a scholar and as an effective 
teacher of both mathematics and languages. This fact was sig- 
nalized and proclaimed on October 14, 1851, when the trustees 
of the recently organized Western Reserve Eclectic Institute 
located at Hiram, in Portage County, about fifteen miles east of 
Twinsburg, on the recommendation of the principal, A. S. Hay- 
den, elected Norman Dunshee professor of mathematics and 
modern languages. 

As Dunshee’s career from that time forward increases in pub- 
lic activity and interest, the beginnings of the institution at 
Hiram, where he taught for the ensuing eight years, and the 
character of his associates in that collegiate community, become 
a matter of no little significance in interpreting his character, 
his career and his experiences. 

VI 

The promoters and founders of Western Reserve Eclectic In- 
stitute were all members of the church of the Disciples. Several 
considerations or objectives controlled their efforts in seeking to 
establish the institution. They deemed education in the broad 
cultural sense of the term essential to an effective ministry in 
their church; they considered it of marked advantage “to the 
cause of Christ’’ to have ‘“‘a school for qualifying preachers of 
the gospel for their duties.’ Thus Section 1 of their articles of 
incorporation, adopted May 7, 1850, concludes with the injunc- 

8Among his instructors were Laurens P. Hickok in theology; Elijah P. Bar- 
rows in sacred literature; Henry N. Day in homiletics; and Nathan P. Seymour 


in Greek and Latin. Each achieved distinction in later years. 
9Hayden, EHarly History of the Disciples of the Western Reserve, p. 261. 
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tion that the funds of the institution shall only be used for 

... the instruction of the youth of both sexes in the various branches 
of literature and science, especially of moral science as based on the 
facts and precepts of the Holy Scriptures.1° 

That language should be borne in mind in appraising later de- 
velopments. 

Another consideration turned about the slavery question. The 
Institute was established in 1850 and that was the year of the 
culmination of the excitement in the country over the rights of 
slaveholders under the Constitution and the passage of the cele- 
brated Clay Compromise containing the sections known as the 
Fugitive Slave Law, clothing Federal officers with the right to 
apprehend and return fugitive slaves to their owners. 

The majority of the leaders in the movement to establish the 
Eclectic Institute at Hiram consisted of strong antislavery men. 
They were residents of the Connecticut or Western Reserve, 
which was notably antagonistic to slavery. It was the district 
made famous in Congress and the nation by Joshua R. Giddings, 
whose flaming words in opposition to the claims of slave owners 
so stirred Congress. Further, Alexander Campbell, president of 
Bethany College, located in the panhandle of the Old Dominion, 
had so far countenanced slavery as to counsel his faculty to 
submit to the commands of the Constitution and the Fugitive 
Slave Law, and this course at Bethany alienated many in north- 
east Ohio. Hence, as one of the first students of Hiram informs 
us in his Reminiscences, the Western Reserve Eclectic Institute 
was founded because the friends of abolitionism distrusted the 
proslavery sentiments that seemed to dominate at Bethany Col- 
lege." 

Another base fact in the developments to be related was the 
location and size of the town of Hiram. It was distant twelve 
miles from a railroad. Its population was roundabout 1,200. The 


10Green, History of Hiram College and Wester ser , i asti 
I a os History, 1850-1900, Be: 14-15. Ta NS omg 
uller, Reminiscences of James A. Garfield, p. 29. arfi as § is- 
turbed by the favorable attitude towards Ade analfediedeer notheny Cace 
that he decided to go to Williams College, Williamstown, Massachusetts See 
extract from a letter of Garfield's (addressee not stated) reproduced in Whitelaw 
Reid’s Ohio in War, Vol. I, p. 741, in which he gives as his second reason for 

not going to Bethany “2nd, Bethany leans too heavily towards slavery.” 
The course of Alexander Campbell on the slavery question is instructive As 
the foremost leader of his religious group, and founder and president of Bethany 
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faculty and students of the Institute constituted the major por- 
tion of the population. Discussion of any moot question—be it 
academic, economic, political, social, or theological—which 
aroused any feeling pro or con caused the same sort of commo- 
tion that usually prevails within family circles when dissension 
disturbs their peace. Feeling is wont to well up. It is intense 
and energetic in expression, anon explosive. The disputants are 
so closely connected and each and sundry are simultaneously 
taking part. Coolness and clearness of vision and comprehen- 
sion, caution and charity of judgment and equitable considera- 
tion seldom control council and decisions. 

The foregoing facts constitute the base line for estimating the 
controversies which soon raged within Hiram’s Academia in the 
latter half of that decade of the “Fatal Fifties.” 

VII 

Norman Dunshee found himself at Hiram instructing an inter- 
esting group of ambitious young aspirants for knowledge and 
classic culture—among them Misses Almeda A. Booth, Calista 


College, he was always outspoken in expressing his personal dislike of slavery 
as an institution, as was his notable father, Thomas Campbell, before him. As 
editor of The Millennial Harbinger, a monthly publication of the Disciples, he 
frankly declared that ideally he would like to see slavery disappear, but he 
was unqualifiedly opposed to any drastic measures that smacked of or squinted 
towards abolition or confiscation of the property rights of the owners of slaves. 
He favored, as Henry Clay of Kentucky had steadily urged, emancipation with 
compensation of the owners and the colonization of the freedmen in Africa, as 
the American Colonization Society advocated. See Richardson, Memoirs of 
Alexander Campbell, Vol. I, pp. 494-501; Vol. II, pp. 366-69. 

In current discussion and political propaganda affecting slavery Alexander 
Campbell both before and following the Mexican War declared openly that 
slavery was a part of the constitutional order of the land and radical agitation 
against it among churchmen and educators was therefore not in order. Against 
the belligerent churchmen who were so active in disturbing the peace in oppo- 
sition to the institution he countered with copious citations from the Old and 
New Testaments showing that churchmen could not question the righteousness 
of the relations of masters and slaves. Therefore, members of the Christian 
churches should carefully refrain from advocating abolition, or conniving at 
the escape of slaves, or encouraging any seditious programs to arouse Negroes 
to revolt. See Millennial Harbinger, Series III, Vol. II, pp. 286, 263, 858. 

Following the enactment of the celebrated Clay compromises, among them 
being the famous Fugitive Slave Law, Campbell wrote a series of powerful 
articles in the Harbinger deploring the hostility of churchmen to the enforce- 
ment of the provisions of that law and the recovery of slaves by Southerners 
authorized thereby by Federal officers. Millenial Harbinger, Series V, Vol. I, pp. 
50, 201, 247, 309, 386. 

In 1859 Alexander Campbell made a visit to South Carolina and in some of 
his addresses he spoke out frankly on some of the adverse consequences to the 
South of the existence of slavery. He pointed out that the institution was im- 
poverishing the soil and industries insidiously and slowly, and the Southern 
States were losing in competition with their northern sister states. See Richard- 
son. op. cit., Vol. II, pp. 450-51. as 

In view of Garfield’s adverse attitude towards Alexander Campbell's position 
and the course of Bethany College towards slavery in 1854, and his decision to 
go to Williams College in consequence it is pertinent to observe that Garfield 
and the Board of Trustees of Hiram’s Eclectic Institute took precisely the same 
position on slavery that Campbell did in their controversy with Norman Dun- 
shee in 1859. See Sections X, XI, XII, post. 
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O. Carleton, Lucretia Rudolph, and Messrs. Corydon E. Fuller, 
Burke A. Hinsdale, James A. Garfield, and Charles D. Wilber— 
all of those then made the college community and later the public 
at large aware of their abilities and strong characters. They 
were alert, earnest, enthusiastic students, driven by a religious 
zeal to acquire the best and the most that was worth while in the 
classic lore of the world; and who pushed themselves and their 
instructors with their feverish effort.” 

In physical appearance Norman Dunshee must have been a 
young man of note, if we can trust the ambertypes taken during 
his sojourn in Hiram. He was slender and tall—nearly six feet 
in height. His head was well formed and proportioned and 
covered with a shock of reddish hair. His face was broad, his 
lower jaw firm and pronounced, his mouth large and lips firm, 
his forehead high and broad and eyes blue-grey and with a keen 
piercing look. The one which forms the frontispiece was taken 
about 1859 or 1860 when he left Hiram, and the other which 
forms one of the group comprising the Board of Education was 
taken sometime in his first years in Hiram. 

Although instruction in mathematics and French and German 
constituted his daily class load, Dunshee’s familiarity with Greek 


12According to all accounts, Miss Almeda A. Booth was a young woman of 
remarkable mental ability, attractive personality and pre-eminently successful 
as a teacher. She exerted a potent influence upon the inner circle at Hiram. 
Garfield’s Memorial Address at Hiram on June 22, 1876, when he was then near 
the height of his fame as a national leader, expressed his appreciation of her 
life and character in superlative terms. He asserts without reservation that her 
abilities and achievement were superior to Margaret Fuller’s in range, strength 
and accomplishment. The address was reprinted and its dedication read: “To 
the thousands of men and women whose generous ambition was awakened, 
whose early culture was guided, and whose lives have been made nobler, by the 
thoroughness of her instruction, by the wisdom of her counsel, by the faithful- 
ness of her friendship, and the purity of her life. this tribute to the memory 
of Almeda A. Booth is affectionately dedicated.”—Works of Garfield, pp. 290-319. 
Miss Booth became one of the instructors at Hiram. 

Mr. Corydon E. Fuller was for many years a resident of Des Moines, Iowa, 
and was prominent in business and church circles. He was one of the original 
trustees of Drake University. He was one of the organizers of the Iowa Loan 
and Trust Company that for many years was a conspicuously successful banking 
institution... His Reminiscences of Garfield and the many letters of Garfield to 
Fuller constitute the chief source of information about Garfield’s career at 
Hiram outside of the latter’s diary. From 1881 to 1887 Mr. Fuller was a trustee 
and also treasurer of Drake University. 

Mr. Charles D. Wilber was one of the first four instructors at the Eclectic 
Institute, being professor of natural science. He accompanied Garfield to Wil- 
liams College in 1854. He was slender and short and Garfield was six feet and 
sturdy. The two attracted no little attention at Williams. Being from the ‘wild 
west” their New England fellow students at the outset looked askance at them. 
A classmate, S. P. Hubbell, thus wrote of them: “. . . their position at first 
was a very isolated and peculiar one, and which was enhanced by a whisper 
that soon circulated among the students that they were Campbellites. Now 
what that meant, or what tenets the sect held, nobody seemed to know, but it 
was supposed to mean something awful,” quoted in Smith’s Life of James A. 
Garfield, I, p. 81. 
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and Latin and Hebrew caused him either to be drafted or allured 
into teaching his ardent and admiring pupils Greek and Latin. 
Apparently all of this extra curricular activity was for pure love 
of study and teaching those who were equally in love with his 
subjects. 

The amount and character of Dunshee’s teaching at Hiram, 
the efficiency of his instruction, the range of his learning and 
side lights upon his nature and character may best be shown by 
excerpts from letters, diaries and memoranda of his students at 
Hiram, some of whom were later colleagues of his in Hiram’s 
teaching staff. 

In his Reminiscences of President Garfield Corydon E. Fuller 
records, after thirty-five years, his recollections of Professor 
Dunshee’s work at Hiram: 


Professor Dunshee was teacher of both Greek and Latin; he also had 
occasional students in Hebrew, German and French. Drake University 
now (1886) has the advantage of his profound scholarship, which even 
thirty years ago was recognized by all competent to judge.14 

. Norman Dunshee was the peer in scholarship of the ablest pro- 
fessors in the best colleges of New England.1* 


In his historical sketch of the career of the Institute and in his 
volume on Garfield, Mr. Burke A. Hinsdale, who was professor 
of history and president at Hiram from 1870 to 1882, and later 
professor of teaching in the University of Michigan from 1886 
to his death in 1900, gives us the following characterization of 
Dunshee: 

[He was] by far the first scholar in the early Hiram group; and all 
things considered perhaps the most learned man who ever taught on 
Enew hitler. 

On his arrival at Hiram in August, 1851, Mr. Garfield took up his 
studies. .. . To Dunshee he probably recited more than to all the rest 
put together. Garfield always appreciated and respected his Hiram 
Peacherse gue cc" 

Garfield himself has told of the strenuous days of study prac- 
ticed by some of the group mentioned above. In his memorial 
address upon the “Life and Character of Miss Almeda A. Booth” 


delivered at Hiram, June 22, 1876, he tells in some detail of the 


ibid > ae a p. 97. 

14] bid., 

isHingadale, The Eclectic Institute, p. 

16Hinsdale, President Garfield and Rincohon, p. 27. 
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various studies in Greek and Latin which they pursued under 
the tutorship of Professor Dunshee. For two years they studied 
together. Xenophon’s Anabasis was first compassed. Then 


During the winter and spring terms of 1853 she read Xenophon’s 
Memorabilia entire, reciting to Professor Dunshee. In the summer vaca- 
tion of 1853, twelve of the more advanced students engaged Professor 
Dunshee as the tutor for one month. John Harnit, H. W. Everest, 
Philip Burns, C. C. Foote, Miss Booth and myself were of the number. 
A literary society was formed, in which all took part. During those 
four weeks, besides taking an active part in the literary exercises of the 
society, Miss Booth read thoroughly, and for the first time, the Pastorals 
of Virgil—that is, the Georgics and the Bucolics entire—and the first 
six of Homer’s Iliad, accompanied by a thorough drill in the Latin or 
Greek grammar at each recitation. .. . 

During the fall term of 1853 she read one hundred pages of Heroditus 
and about the same amount of Livy. During that term Professors Dun- 
shee and Hull and Miss Booth and I met at her room two evenings of 
each week, to make a joint translation of the book of Romans. Professor 
Dunshee contributed his studies of the German commentators De Wette 
and 'Tholuck; . .. Our work was more thorough than rapid, for I find 
‘this entry in my diary for December 15, 1853: “Translation Society sat 
three hours at Miss Booth’s room, and agreed upon the translation of 
three verses.” 

During the winter term of 1853-54, she continued to read Livy, and 
also read the whole of Demosthenes’ On the Crown. . . . During the 
Spring term of 1854 she read the Germania and Agricola of Tacitus 
and a portion of Hesiod.7 


Enough, perhaps, has been offered to demonstrate the solid 
grounds for Norman Dunshee’s reputation for extensive, thor- 
oughgoing and profound scholarship and effective instruction in 
the subjects which he essayed to teach. But I offer the observa- 
tion of one more commentator, namely, the author of the first 
notable biography of President Garfield, Dr. Theodore C. Smith, 
professor of history in Williams College, published by the Yale 
Press in 1925, Noting the developments in the beginnings and 
course of Garfield’s academic work at Hiram he says: 


By the winter term of 1852-53 Garfield had about exhausted the re- 
sources of the Eclectic except in the classics. In order to continue his 
Latin and Greek under Norman Dunshee, a teacher who had a consider- 
ably deeper scholarship than most of his colleagues, he assumed the 


_ MThe Works of James A. Garfield (Hinsdale, editor), Vol. II 307-08 
See Fuller, op. cit., pp. 84-85. Letter of Garfield dated May 31, 1853 il 
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functions of teacher, and took charge of the introductory classes in 
arithmetic, grammar, and Greek.18 

Garfield’s assumption of the elementary classes last named was 
no doubt due to their desire to relieve Professor Dunshee of the 
drudgery and burden of his daily class load in order that he 
might do the advanced work in Greek and Latin. 

Two minor notations in Green’s History indicate that Profes- 
sor Dunshee’s activities and horizon were not confined to the 
classroom at Hiram. It would appear that he was an acceptable 
preacher and not a little sought after as an effective public 
speaker, or perhaps better, as a lecturer. He quotes from a 
memorandum of Mr. J. H. Rhodes (one of the ‘Board of Edu- 
cation” of five to be mentioned later) in reference to the efforts 
to secure the religious conversion of students in the Institute, 
written September 27, 1857: 

. . . the school (by which is meant the teachers) is doing for the re- 
ligious interests of the school and society. Brother Everest up to this 
time has spoken twice, Brother Garfield twice, and Brother Dunshee 
several times.19 

Referring to the notable success of the Philomathean Society 
organized September 1, 1852, in which Corydon Fuller, Philip 
Burns, James A. Garfield and Charles D. Wilber were members, 
Mr. Green says: 

The most brilliant period in the history of this society was the winter 
of 1858-54. Its meetings were public and all who cared to do so at- 
tended. Such subjects as secular history, church history, prophecy, 
phrenology, geology, and logic and rhetoric, were discussed in twenty- 
minute lectures, by James A. Garfield, H. W. Everest, . . ., Norman 
Dunshee. .; 5 

Orris C. Atwater considered it “the most brilliant society ever gath- 
ered on the Hill.” Mr. Henry M. James says, “It was supported by 

.. avery remarkable body of men.” 

B. A. Hinsdale says: “... Night after night I climbed the east hill, 
sometimes in rain and darkness, to hear those wonderful debates and 
lectures.”2° 

In view of subsequent events to be narrated later the following 


excerpt from Hinsdale’s biography of Garfield prepared for the 
Republican National Committee for use in the presidential cam- 


paign of 1880 is interesting: 


18Smith, op. cit., p. 53. 
19Green, op. cil., p. 113. 
20]bid., p. 61. 
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Garfield’s associates [in the Eclectic Institute] were able and effec- 
tive teachers and esteemed by their pupils.?? 

All accounts and recollections agree that Norman Dunshee 
was a lucid, forceful lecturer and preacher, setting forth his sen- 
timents and views on any subject in hand in concise, convincing 
English, with earnestness rather than eloquence, although fine 
feelings and alert imagination often stirred his hearers more 
deeply than the orotund tones and theatrical Bees of 
more eloquent and spectacular speakers. 

In a letter to her classmate, Corydon Fuller, written at Man- 
tua, Ohio, under date of June 24, 1855, Miss Booth gives us a 
hint of the impression her instructor in Greek and Latin made 
upon his students, and others who came in working relations 
with him: 

I was at Hiram Thursday to their Exhibition. It was down in the 
corner under the apple trees. ... And Bro. Munnell was there, looking 
as earnest and determined as ever; and Norman, too. Time deals kindly 


with him; his lank face has assumed fuller proportions, and he looks 
more noble.?2 


The latter observation, coming from one of such force of char- 
acter and marked reserve as Miss Booth, was no idle remark 
or transient feeling. It imported a feeling significant of some- 
thing more than respect for the character of her guide in the 
study of the classics; indeed we may suspect that it approxi- 
mates reverence for his character and mind and heart. 

Some of the tributes quoted were expressions when life was 
naught but a glorious adventure for them, and their hearts were 
young, and idealism held their lives in thrall. Some were ex- 
pressed after the lapse of years, when the actors had removed 
from the stage of action and were cool judgments winnowed 
from the memories of the years. They should be noted for they 
are important in measuring the course of some of them when 
clashing interests split the happy circle of students and teachers 
asunder in bitter dissension and acrimonious contention. 

Vill 

An episode that occurred at the first Lyceum inaugurated 

at Hiram by the Women’s Olive Branch Literary Society in 1852 


21Hinsdale, A Full History of Oe! James Abram Garfield, Chapter III, 
“The Hiram Teacher,” p. 13, col. 


22Kuller, op, cit., pp. 194-95; qacien in Green, op. cit., pp. 111-12. 
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may have some significance. It indicates the influence of Miss 
Booth, and also her appreciation of her instructor in the classics. 
A paragraph from the Memorial of the society’s reunion in 1877 


gives us an outline of it: 

An incident occurred at this Lyceum which shows the authority of 
Miss Booth over the young ladies. Some one reported that Mr. Dunshee 
had said, “Women have no souls.” This report was made the text of an 
article called “Mohammedanism in Hiram.” The editor of the paper 
began to read this piece, which had been smuggled into its pages. The 
audience had listened long enough to perceive the direction of the 
thought, when Miss Booth arose from her seat, took the paper from the 
young lady’s hand, saying, “This article has never been submitted to the 
inspection of the proper authority. Its reading can proceed no further.”?3 


The alleged remark of the Professor of Mathematics may have 
been a facetious fling of a student who sought thus to have some 
fun at the expense of a very reserved, stoical or timid professor 
arising out of developments then in progress, to be referred to 
later. Or the cynical observation may have been made by him 
in repartee in the give-and-take of the camaraderie of the inner 
circle with which she was associated. That it should have been 
recorded in the memoranda of the reunion of the members of 
the Olive Branch a quarter of a century after the incident oc- 
curred is suggestive. Despite his diffidence and serious demeanor 
he may have had a lively sense of humor and anon indulged it. 
Further, the students apparently were much aware of him and 
his influence in the student life and signified it by that sort of 
facetiousness. 

But the use of the alleged remark may have had another ex- 
planation. Mr. Dunshee, ad interim, had found that his heart 
and soul were not exclusively fascinated by the variations in the 
inflections of Greek words, or by the length of the roots or stems 
of Latin derivatives; and for a time, we may suspect that even 

... the Glory that was Greece 
And the grandeur that was Rome 
did not hold his entire attention or engage his energies in all his 
waking hours. For he found himself districted in a very human 
sort of way. , 
Among his associates of the teaching staff, and mayhap a 


234 Memorial: The Reunion of the Olive Branch Literary Society, p. 8. 
Quoted at length in Green, op. cit., pp. 71-72. 
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member of some of his advanced classes, was a young lady of 
vivacious personality, possessed of an alert, keen mind, with a 
witty tongue, and with a marked sense of the dramatic in the 
ordinary round of life. Moreover she had a pair of flashing 
brown eyes, one, in the words of Milton, 
. whose bright eyes 
Rain influence. 

and their influence, e’er he was aware of it, began to affect him 
seriously. The young lady was the instructor in the primary 
department, Miss Calista O. Carleton, of Sullivan, Ohio. She 
had in her veins the blood of the clan of Elisha Parmelee and 
of Horace Mann and Will Carleton, the poet. 

Miss Carleton from the outset at Hiram was one of the force- 
ful members of the inner circle of the Institute. She had dra- 
matic ability that won applause. In those first years the older 
students annually composed original dramatic productions which 
they called “‘colloquies’” and presented them publicly in the 
course of the spring term. They were based usually upon some 
notable historic incident in Greek, Roman, Hebrew or medieval 
history, each student contributing more or less to the production. 
They were deemed the most noteworthy events of the year save 
commencement. Of Miss Carleton’s part in the Colloquy of 1852 
Mr. Fuller recorded in his Journal under date of June 25: “Miss 
Calista O. Carleton surpassed all the ladies and James Garfield 
did nobly." Among her papers are a number of poems which 
indicate that she had a facile pen and an eye for poetic form. 

A cluster of facts should be noted and kept in mind in the 
ensuing narrative for they have no little significance in the course 
of events. Professor Dunshee boarded and roomed for two years 
at the home of Mr. Zeb Rudolph, one of the trustees of the Insti- 
tute. He was also the father of Miss Lucretia Rudolph, who 
later became Mrs. James A. Garfield. Mrs. Bruce A. Hinsdale 
(nee Mary E. Turner) was a cousin of Mr. Dunshee.® There 
was a close friendship between Misses Carleton and Rudolph and 
Miss Almeda A. Booth. All three were at Oberlin together, and 
Miss Carleton and Miss Rudolph were roommates. Professor 


24Kuller, op. cit., 
25“Recollections Ne ae B, A. Hinsdale,’ quoted by Green, op. cit., pp. 55-56. 
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Dunshee and Miss Carleton were married on August 10, 1853, 
in Hiram. James A. Garfield and Miss Rudolph were married 
November 11, 1858. 

The close relationships of those first years constituted a not- 
able fact in the painful controversies which divided and wracked 
the peaceful community of Hiram in the years 1857 to 1859, and 
probably they give us the explanation of much of the bitterness 
that spoiled their lives and obliterated their happy memories of 
their first days together. 

IX 

We come now to what was probably the most painful experi- 
ence in the quiet life of Norman Dunshee.”® 

Beginning in 1855 and increasing during the ensuing two years 
there developed discontent with Principal Hayden’s administra- 
tion of the Eclectic Institute. He was by predisposition and 
experience a preacher rather than an executive. But his earnest 
pioneer work in establishing the Institute, and faithful devotion 
to its welfare created much sympathy for him. Controversy 
waxed. Much bitterness disturbed counsel. The contention 
reached a ciimax in 1857 with the retirement of the principal. 

Garfield’s success at Williams College led to his being asked 
to return to Hiram after his graduation in 1856 as a teacher. 
His many admirers soon started a movement to make him presi- 
dent. Two of his colleagues, Harvey W. Everest’ and Norman 


26For the facts in the narrative in Sections IX-XVII I am under heavy obli- 
gations to the following named persons: 

To Hon. James R. Garfield, attorney of Cleveland, for permission to examine 
his father’s correspondence and papers deposited in the Library of Congress— 
his permission graciously given in full view of my statement of general con- 
currence with the views of Messrs. T. C. Smith and R. G. Caldwell in their 
respective biographies of President Garfield; to Dr. Herbert Putnam and _ his 
assistants in the Library of Congress for courtesies and aid promptly given as 
many times in the past; to Dr. Theodore C. Smith, professor of history in Wil- 
liams College for permission to cite and quote from his Life and_ Letters of 
James Abram Garfield, and to his publishers, The Yale Press; to Hon. Robert 
G. Caldwell, sometime professor of history in Rice Institute, Houston, Texas, 
now minister to the Court of Portugal at Lisbon, for permission to cite and 
quote from his James A. Garfield, Party Chieftain (American Political Series, 
Allan Nevins, editor), and to his publishers, Dodd, Meade and Co., New York 
City; and to Professor Harold E. Davis of the Department of History of Hiram 
College for many courtesies and valuable aid generously given. ; 

27The high esteem in which Harvey W. Everest was held by that little coterie 
of students and teachers working with Norman Dunshee in those early days is 
suggested in the following extract from a letter of Miss Booth to Corydon Fuller, 
written at Oberlin, April 13, 1855: 

“Harvey Everest is teaching an academy in Shalersville and is very popular. 
He is a noble fellow.” Fuller, op. cit., p. 186. ; 

Mr. Everest after graduating from Oberlin (1861) was Garfield’s successor 
as principal of Hiram for two years, 1862-64. When he resigned to accept the 
presidency of Eureka College in Illinois the trustees of Hiram passed a resolu- 
tion in which they spoke in strong terms of laudation, among other things saying 
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Dunshee, opposed the retirement of the principal and the ad- 
vancement of Garfield. They charged him with “plotting to get 
the principalship.”** Various considerations may have constrained 
their attitude and actions. Garfield was less than twenty-five 
years of age, and he had but recently been a pupil of the elder 
man. Some suspected him of “advanced views” on religion. The 
conservatives of the community favored Dunshee’s elevation be- 
cause of his just reputation as a scholar and his “safe” notions 
on theological matters. 

Another serious matter divided friends. The slavery question 
was splitting the heavens. Garfield, although he had plunged 
into the political campaign of 1856, advocating the election of 
Fremont for president, was far from being an abolitionist of the 
Garrisonian type or Giddings species. Dunshee seems to have 
been rather pronounced in his views. But there were a number 
of conservatives on the Board of Trustees who regarded abo- 
litionism as “red ralicalism,’ just as today communism is so 
regarded by the property owning classes. Of this, however, more 
later. 

The trustees avoided a decisive settlement and compromised. 
They put the academic administration in charge of what they 
called a “Board of Education” consisting of Garfield, Dunshee, 
Everest, Rhodes and Miss Booth. Garfield was elected chairman 
by them and thus became virtually the executive head. The ani- 
mosity in the community naturally affected the members of that 
board. At the end of the academic year Garfield was made presi- 
dent and the Board of Education ceased. 

Dr. Robert G. Caldwell, professor of history in Rice Insti- 
tute, asserts that the “natural choice of a successor” to Principal 
Hayden “would have given the appointment to Professor Nor- 
man Dunshee, a sound classical scholar’; and the election of 


that he “was one of the ablest teachers of this Institute.” Green, op. cit., pp. 
135-36. He was thereafter successively president of Butler University in Indian- 
apolis, 1881-86; of Garfield University, Hutchinson, Kansas, 1886-90. He was 
called to the presidency of Drake’s College of Letters and Science in 1888, but 
he felt that he owed his energies to Garfield University then struggling against 
financial distress. He came to Drake in 1897 and for two years as dean of the 
Bible College. Il] health cut short his work, and death came on May 20, 1900. 
He was buried in Woodland Cemetery, Des Moines, near by Norman Dunshee’s 
grave. Had he come to Drake in 1889, there is reason to believe that he would 
have succeeded Chancellor George T. Carpentor as the executive head of Drake. 


28Smith. op. cit., p. 129, 
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Board of Education, 1857-1858, Western Reserve Eclectic Institute, Hiram, Ohio. 
*(Photographs loaned by Mrs. C. H. Everest of Oklahoma City, Okla.) 
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Garfield was a “bitter blow to the disappointed Dunshee. 
These assertions may be natural inferences from the records, but 
I venture to question the probability of their entire verity. 

The admirers of Professor Dunshee naturally would have 
urged his appointment as a matter of personal friendship, but 
would the majority of them have deemed him naturally fitted for 
such an executive position with its endless clutter of detail and 
urgent executive decisions involving increasing clusters of aggra- 
vating human complications? We may doubt it. 

Professor Dunshee was a scholastic of the old-time sort. He 
was interested primarily in his books, heedless of many of the 
prosaic matters that affect, and anon determine, success in ad- 
ministration. He was modest and reticent to a point that sug- 
gested timidity, although he was a clear-cut thinker, definite and 
precise. Moreover, he was intense in his feelings and if he felt 
strongly he spoke out strongly in those days—not always a pru- 
dent thing to do, for an executive. He might have succeeded as 
the chairman of a company of scholars within cloistered halls; 
but had he been selected he would have failed sadly amidst the 
inertia on one side and on the other the everlasting clash of 
human interests and the ceaseless muss of things. 

Dunshee must have been fully aware of his lack of the essen- 
tials for an executive. He did not have an energetic, aggressive 
nature or the decisive character that makes the successful execu- 
tive. Nothing in his life after leaving Hiram suggests that he 
had any ambitions in administrative lines. If he suffered any 
grievous disappointment at the elevation of Garfield it must have 
been for the collateral reasons already mentioned that impelled 
his admirers to push him for the place. 

The trustees were eminently justified in their choice of Gar- 
field. He was strong on the academic side. He was amazingly 
active in the religious work. He was a vigorous debater and con- 
stantly in demand as a public speaker. There was little basis for 
comparison of the two men, if the general or promotional in- 
terests of the Institute were chiefly to be considered, as they 
manifestly were just then of pressing concern.*° 
" 29Calawell, Op: Cit., Du AQ: 


80Miss Booth in the letter to Corydon Fuller already cited (p. ante) says 
June 24, 1855, “It has been a hard year for the Eclectic; the unfavorable 
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But the serpent had entered the garden of Hiram’s Academia. 
The dissension produced by Garfield’s elevation in 1857 did not 
cease. Personal irritation persisted. Friction continued and 
spread. Religious contention smoldered and flared. The slavery 
question was rending the heavens and aggravated the heat and 
rancor of discussion of both academic and public questions. The 
old-time camaraderie and harmony which made their first years 
at Hiram so full of happy memories were wrecked. 

The local discontent in the community and the irritation af- 
fecting those within the faculty circle soon found vent. Minor 
and even trivial things precipitated the final collisions. Dunshee 
and Everest assailed Garfield on two fronts. In one case he was 
too liberal, being tolerant of what the conservatives decried. 
From another angle he was attacked because he was too con- 
servative and countenanced, what his idealistic critics denounced 
as an iniquitous institution, 

In the fore part of 1859 gossip and rumor had it that the 
students contrary to rules were indulging in games, presumably 
cards, etc. Garfield addressed the students, “condemning very 
stoutly all games of chance, but in very guarded terms permitting 
chess.” As he himself was very fond of chess, his cynical critics 
instantly charged him with equivocation and hedging. ‘The com- 
munity was aroused by a local notable, Mr. Symonds Ryder, a 
member of the Board of Trustees of the Institute and its treas- 
urer, who, Garfield wrote Rhodes, raised “bloody murder about 
it. Norman [Dunshee] and Harvey [Everest] go in with them 
and are as unreasonable and incorrigible as bulls.’””* 

While the slavery question was the major cause of friction, 
suspicion of Garfield’s orthodoxy was clearly a minor cause of 


season last summer bore heavily upon farmers, and they were unfortunate in 
their teachers.’ Fuller, op. cit., p. 195. 

381Smith, op. cit., pp. 129-80. : 

We may get some reflected light on the characters of the dramatis personae 
in that local protest in Mr. Green’s characterization of Mr. Symonds Ryder, He 
was treasurer of the Institute from 1849 to 1860: 

“Symonds Ryder had in him the Pilgrim blood and the Puritan firmness. .. . 
In character he was as sturdy as the oak. He was a man of sound judgment 
and maintained an inflexible character for candor and righteousness. He was 
a man of peace and cared strictly for his own affairs, and not interfering with 
others; yet the affairs of others sought him out and often asked his skillful 
hand in their adjustment. His judicious counsels were always appreciated by 
the Board of Trustees.’’—Green, op. cit., p. 83. 

Messrs. Dunshee and Everest apparently were in fairly respectable company 
in that local commotion. 
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high potential that entered into the complexes of the controversy. 
It is not feasible to state positively what part such suspicions 
had in causing the upheaval, but we may presume that they 
were no inconsiderable factors. A letter of Mr. Rhodes to Gar- 
field, dated at Williams College, March 3, 1859, just as the con- 
troversy at Hiram was approaching its crisis, creates various 
and vasty suspicions. Rhodes had just heard some preachers, 
presumably Disciples, whose sermons disgusted him, and he 
writes in the confidence that he is addressing one in full sym- 
pathy with his views: “I sicken at the thought of the wretched 
imbecility there is in the church. ... I hope you realize this and 
that your liberality is making fogies shake and shiver. A new 
crop of men is coming up in these latter days and you do well 
to inaugurate Beecherism.”” 

To what extent Garfield had allowed his liberal views to affect 
his evangelistic work in the various pulpits roundabout Hiram 
and in his chapel talks to the students, we cannot say. But one 
thing is certain. If Rhodes’s views reflected Garfield’s, and such 
feelings colored or tinctured Garfield’s doctrinal expressions on 
religion in his sermons and chapel talks, then something more 
than sheet lightning illuminated Hiram’s horizons. Heresy 
hunters were excessively alert in those days and if he displayed 
any such notions as Rhodes admitted and urged there would 
have been war, and mercy and tolerance would not govern coun- 
sel, nor hold their tongues. Green’s History, as will be shown, 
affords us substantial grounds for suspecting that Garfield’s 
orthodoxy was deemed dubious. Many scouted his loyalty to the 
faith of the Fathers and his acceptance of the strict or literal 


inspiration of the Bible.*’ “Beecherism’ was anathema to the 
orthodox. 


52Garfield Papers, Library of Congress. 

We may presume that Rhodes was writing to one in sympathy with his in- 
creasing liberal views. Among the three reasons that constrained Garfield to 
choose Williams College rather than Bethany, the third is instructive in the 
premises: “3rd, I am a son of Disciple parents, am one myself, and have had 
but little acquaintance with people of other views; and, having always lived 
in the West, I think it will make me more liberal both in my religious and 
general views and sentiments, to go into a new circle, where I shall be under 
new influences.” The foregoing is taken from a portion of a letter of Garfield’s 
printed by Whitelaw Reid in his Ohio in the War (Ed. 1868), Vol. Paps v4iee le 
is undated and the addressee is not given. 

83Anxiety about Principal Garfield’s religious views and tendencies clearly 
possess Isaac Errett when he met him at Cleveland on August 29, 1859. He 
suspected that he was “turning from the exclusively academic and religious 
pursuits to the field of politics’; and his daughter who was present recalled, 
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Games of chance and the authority of theological dogmas, 
however, paled into insignificance compared with the public dis- 
tress over the slavery question which had the public at large, 
and especially the people of Ohio, by the ears during the fifties. 
It was in March, 1857, that the national Supreme Court, speak- 
ing through Chief Justice Roger B. Taney, handed down its 
famous decision in Dred Scott in which the majority of that 
court held invalid the Missouri Compromise, and all state laws 
in contravention of the rights of Southern slaveholders, saying 
among other expressions that the Negro “had no rights that the 
white man was bound to respect.’ The opponents of slavery in 
the North were amazed, for the court’s ruling seemed to open 
the entire country to the spread of slavery ad libitum. The 
heavens blazed and roared with violent discussion. 


The Dred Scott case shocked the community at Hiram just as 
the internal troubles within the academic circle were coming to 
their first focus in connection with the retirement of Principal 
Hayden. Naturally the students and faculty were aroused with 
the country by the slavery issue. Dunshee and Everest were 
greatly stirred by the problems involved in the public contro- 
versy and outspoken in opposition to the enforcement of the 
rights of slaveholders; and they clashed with Garfield in dealing 
practically with the subject. Garfield did not deem it wise or 
right to let the controversy disturb the administration of the In- 
stitute and apparently frowned upon allowing formal discussion 
of the subject or official action. In view of Garfield’s ardent 
support on the stump in 1856 of Fremont’s election to the presi- 
dency his course as the executive chief of Hiram is interesting. 


It is explicable on two assumptions. First, he had begun in 
1856 the study of the law, and he may have come to appreciate 
that the commands of the law and the decisions of the high court 
of the land were binding on the consciences of the faculty and 
students no less than.on the common citizenry. Second, serious 
minded citizens were becoming alarmed at the dangerous drifts 


for his biographer, her father’s “earnest entreaty and brotherly solicitude.” 
Lamar, Memoirs of Isaac Errett, Vol. I, p. 207. See also Section XV post. 
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in the agitation produced by the slavery question, and they were 
apparently in the majority on the Board of Trustees of Hiram 
Eclectic Institute. They regarded the incessant agitation of the 
subject a menace to the constitutional order of the land. The 
belligerent discussion of the slavery question within the aca- 
demic circle either by the faculty or the students they viewed 
with the same disfavor that latter-day owners of property and 
the captains of modern industry look upon the propaganda of 
socialists and communists within our colleges and universities. 
The two facts just indicated afford us the probable explanation 
of Garfield’s conservatism anent the burning issue of those try- 
ing days. 

The idealists, Dunshee and Everest, however, could not see 
eye to eye with Garfield, the realist, who was charged with the 
practical problem of securing the public support of the institu- 
tion, paying salaries and holding the clientele of the institution 
to continuous support of the institution which would bring in 
both financial income and paying students in numbers sufficient 
to meet current bills. Events made the situation a perfect aggra- 
vation for all concerned. The idealists heard of and saw things 
happening all about them, near and far, that aroused saints to 
action. ‘The practical realist had no delusions about the dangers 
and disturbances that would ensue, should the ardent idealists 
insist on drastic action against law and order. 

XII 

In a letter to Garfield at Williams College, November 13, 
1855, Dunshee after referring to matters of immediate local in- 
terest, indicated his feelings on the slavery question. He referred 
to the covert and open opposition of Bethany College to “every- 
thing that has aspired to be a college in the North, but events 
have just transpired there that will startle our Northern brethren 
from their inaction and doughface servility.** They have stripped 
Bethany of all its disguise... .” He then relates the unhappy 
experiences of two Hiram student preachers who that fall had 
occupied the pulpit at Bethany and because of their expressions 
about slavery were subjected to harsh treatment. 

344 “Doughface”—an epithet applied by abolitionists, 


of slavery, to Northern politicians who yielded undue compl 
of Southern leaders in the controversies over slavery. 


or radical opponents 
iance to the demands 
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Mr. A. B. Way classed slavery with war and intemperance; 
and immediately threats of personal violence disturbed his friends 
and his peace. Some time later Mr. Philip Burns occupied the 
same pulpit. Recalling the former’s experiences he made no gen- 
eral mention of slavery, save in a reference to England’s emanci- 
pation of the slaves in her possessions in the West Indies. But 
as his sermon was on “Liberty in Christ,” that was enough. All 
sorts of disorderly commotion ensued, raucous noises, stamping 
on the floor, etc. About fifty walked out under the lead of a 
“Missouri preacher.” They started a petty pandemonium out- 
side, hammering on the floor from the basement, breaking win- 
dows, etc. A committee escorted Mrs. Burns to safety, but an- 
other committee made plans to seize her husband and give him 
a ducking in a nearby stream. Some Northern students, how- 
ever, by skillful tactics managed to prevent the realization of 
their plans, by getting him safely to his boarding place. A crowd 
or mob followed him there and was on the point of invading the 
place to run him out of the town or inflict other more effective 
punishment that would deter other indiscreet persons from dis- 
cussing the pros and cons of slavery in pulpits or other public 
places, when a civil officer fortunately appeared and “persuaded” 
the bellicose patriots from molesting Mr. Burns further. Pro- 
fessor Dunshee then says: 

There were other disgraceful proceedings which I will not relate. 
But what seems to me most disgraceful of all is the position taken by 
the faculty, very mildly rebuking the mob spirit but throwing the blame 
and censure upon the abused and insulted students of the North. They 
even said they thought Burns and Way should ask pardon of the South- 
erners for insulting them, and even characterized in a public address 
the Northern students as low specimens of Northern humanity, and 
ordered them insolently away to their studies, and to cease making 
disturbance. They intended thus to compel them to submission. But 
our Northern boys had too much spirit to be thus broken down and 
immediately five left for [home]. Would you think it? the next day 
this [same] Faculty fawningly begged the others to remain [and] as- 
sured them that all should go on right, hoped they would not withdraw 
rashly. ... in vain, next day brought away five and next week will 
bring away three [more] and more expect to leave at Christmas... . 
Write, give us your thoughts.... 


What Garfield wrote in reply we do not know. We do know 
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that he, too, was alienated in 1854 by the pronounced proslavery 
feeling at Bethany and went to Williams College in consequence. 
The facts given in Dunshee’s letter leave one somewhat per- 
plexed if we are to apply law and logic to the situation. Bethany 
was situated, not in Ohio, a free state, but in Virginia where 
slavery was legally existent. Slaveholders naturally regarded 
aggressive abolitionists precisely as we nowadays regard com- 
munists. For Northern idealistic student preachers to come 
among them and, from college platforms or pulpits, to assail their 
basic institution was asking a good deal of patience of human 
nature. 

Legal and ethical proprieties aside, it is quite clear what Pro- 
fessor Dunshee thought of the conduct of the faculty of Beth- 
any. He deemed it pusillanimous, or outrageous. If they deemed 
slavery wrong, then they were cowards and had not the blood of 
martyrs in their veins. On the other hand, if they approved 
slavery and stood for such modes of defense as the students and 
the Missouri preacher sanctioned in dealing with Messrs. Way 
and Burns, then contempt and scorn were the only feelings he 
had for them. 

Slavery was not a hypothetical question for dull or vague dis- 
cussion in a class room; nor was it a problem remote in distant 
space, or contingent in future time. It crowded consciousness 
and pricked consciences right at their very doors. Virginia and 
Kentucky flanked Ohio on her eastern and southern sides. Their 
fugitive slaves were constantly speeding in terror along her 
underground railways desperately seeking their freedom in Can- 
ada. Their appeals for aid and comfort and protection. could not 
be resisted by the sympathetic folk of the first free state of the 
Northwest Territory who enjoyed exemption from slavery under 
the benign provisions of the celebrated Ordinance of 1787. More- 
over, Professor Dunshee’s hostility to slavery was not lessened 
by the fact that he was born in Joshua R. Giddings’ famous 
congressional district, who for twenty consecutive years had de- 
nounced slavery on the floor of Congress with the hearty ap- 
proval of his constituents. Hiram was situated in that district. 


It is not an irrelevant or immaterial fact that a member of the 
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Giddings family circle, Miss Sarah Udall, was head of the Pri- 
mary Department at Hiram from 1853 to 1856.” 

The friction over slavery was finally inflamed to fever heat by 
events near at hand. Oberlin, sixty miles to the west of Hiram, 
was famous—or notorious—as a rendezvous of abolitionists, or 
at least of persons who were constantly aiding fugitive slaves to 
escape from their owners, and in all ways were thwarting the 
execution of writs of recovery by the Federal officers operating 
under the Fugitive Slave Law. 

Oberlin was sending with no little noisy demonstration, com- 
panies of emigrants to “Bleeding Kansas” to save that territory 
for “Freedom.” For years Oberlin had admitted Negroes to her 
college classrooms on an equality with whites. Great mass meet- 
ings had denounced the outrages at Lawrence, Kansas, and the 
assault on Senator Sumner of Massachusetts by Congressman 
Brooks of South Carolina in the national Senate chamber. John 
Brown’s father was a member of the Board of Trustees of Ober- 
lin; and three of the Negro students were among the killed of 
Brown’s followers in the attack on Harper’s Ferry in October, 
1859. Finally just as the intramural contention was culminating 
at Hiram all of the Western Reserve was thrown into a blaze 
over the capture of a Negro boy, in September, 1858. From that 
time until the midsummer of 1859 the public was violently agi- 
tated by the arrest, arraignment, trials, conviction and punish- 
ments of the “Oberlin-Wellington rescuers.” 

It is not strange that Dunshee and his ardent antislavery con- 
freres in the Hiram circle should feel that the brethren within 
their Academia were not doing their just share in the holy war 
and that Oberlin was “‘stealing all the glory.” 

The heat and acrimony of the controversy over slavery within 
the circle at Hiram must have been intense to cause Garfield to 
use the language he did, May 3, 1859, in a letter to Isaac Errett 
of the Board of Trustees. After speaking of the financial needs 
of the Institute, and the efforts to raise funds, and mentioning 


35Green, op. cit., pp. 37-38. , ere: ag 4H. 
36W. G. Borroughs on ‘‘Oberlin’s Part in the Slavery Conflict’ in Publications 
—Ohio Archaeological and Historical Society, Vol. XX, pp. 300-15. Wm. C, Coch- 
rane gives a detailed account of the origins and course of the Oberlin-Wellington 
Rescue in his ‘‘Western Reserve and the Fugitive Slave Law, etc.”’ in Publication 
No. 101, Collections of the Western Reserve Historical Society (1920), pp. 118-57. 
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the approaching meeting of the trustees “in about ten days,’’ he 
says: 

There has been an attempt to throw the abolition stench around us, 
and I have resisted successfully, though not without bringing down upon 
me the small thunder of a few rampant ones. While I stay here the 
school shall never be given up to an overheated and brainless faction. 
I know you can sympathize with me. I have the misfortune to be in 
bad odor with the two extremes of view, but I think it will come out 
alright.*6* 

That language—‘‘abolition stench” and “brainless faction”— 
is pretty strong, about as strong as the extremists at either end 
of the battle lines could have used. He does not designate any 
of the fomentors of the agitation, or refer to the immediate occa- 
sion for such harsh language; but in view of pending develop- 
ments we may infer that Dunshee must have been foremost 
among the “rampant ones” and the troubles of the Oberlin- 
Wellington rescuers constituted the casus belli. 

XIII 

In view of the sharp differences between Dunshee and Gar- 
field as to the course the Institute should take in dealing with 
slavery, and its incesstant problems, the alleged attitude of Gar- 
field towards the reported presence of two fugitive slaves in 
Tiffany Hall in the winter of 1857-58, as recorded by Mr. Green, 
is interesting and perplexing. 

The affair was an elaborate “fake” perpetrated by some fun- 
loving students to add to the distractions of authorities. Two 
boys with faces effectively blacked with charcoal, and apparently 
famished for lack of food, and fleeing from pursuing masters, 
were brought to the room of two Mumford brothers in Tiffany 
Hall and instantly accorded protection and fed. The brothers 
were preparing to aid them further on their way to Canada 
when “‘two officers of the government and their posse’ appeared 
on the scene, arrested them, and proceeded to take the brothers 
Mumford and the “slaves” to the nearest place of confinement, 
presumably the county town, namely Ravenna. 

Word of the seizure, of course, soon got abroad and reached 
the authorities of the Institute. There was a hue and cry. The 


séaLamar, Memoirs of Isaac Erret, Vol. I, p. 220. 
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culprits and victims scattered in all directions. Green informs 
us that Garfield started for “the center of the disturbance with 
a grim determination that no slave shall ever be returned to 
slavery from Hiram Hill.” He realized very soon that the whole 
thing was a student hoax; and there was tremendous denuncia- 
tion and disgust. At an assembly the students were severely 
lectured. Two of the culprits, the ring leaders, were dismissed. 
Mr. Green concludes the account of the comedy with the asser- 
tion: “While the affair was only intended for ‘fun, it had a 
serious effect on the future politics of some of the students, and 
especially did it impress Mr. Garfield with the sense of hatred 
toward slavery and love of liberty as nothing before ever had. 
This fact I had from Mr. Garfield himself.” 

Mr. Green’s narrative (in a footnote) in view of the exhibits 
of Messrs. Smith and Caldwell already given, strikes one as de- 
cidedly dubious, if not fanciful. Two or three queries force 
themselves forward. 

First: Were the authorities at Hiram disappointed when they 
found that the charcoal blacks were student pranksters and not 
bona fide fugitive slaves for whom they could stage a spectacular 
rescue, and thus divide glory and honors with Oberlin, their 
rival in a righteous war on the iniquitous institution of the South? 
Or were the Principal and his confreres chiefly chagrined and 
disgusted because the rascally students had effectively “made 
monkeys” of the learned professors and the Principal of the In- 
stitute? We are confronted by a nicely balanced question in 
psychic probabilities. 

Second: If Mr. Green correctly reports Garfield’s feelings 
and expressions our curiosity becomes pronounced on another 
score. He certainly did not manifest such feelings or opinions 
in his clash with Dunshee who, as Professor Caldwell asserts, 
was aflame with antislavery zeal to emulate Oberlin in aiding 
slaves to escape and in every way frowning upon slavery. He 
kept them effectually suppressed for what we may call political 
reasons or considerations. He concurred with the conservative 
members of the Board of Trustees who insisted that the faculty 
and the students of Hiram should not engage in efforts to settle 
the slavery question, or violate the law in thwarting the efforts 
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of slave owners to recover their fugitive slaves. If Garfield ac- 
tually told Hiram’s historian what is accredited to him we 
~ seriously suspect that it was a post bellum utterance after Lin- 
coln’s Proclamation of Emancipation and that ecstatic emotional- 
ism confused his memories somewhat. It does not square with 
his actions and attitude in 1859.*° 


XIV 

Suddenly out of a clear sky Professor Dunshee was struck 
with a bolt that amazed him and his many friends. At the meet- 
ing of the Board of Trustees on May 11, 1859, without the 
slightest hint or preliminary warning, he was dropped from the 
teaching staff, or more accurately, he was not re-employed—the 
members of the staff then being employed for annual periods. 
The proceeding was cruel, and—considering first his notable 
services in Hiram and, second, the fact that the members of the 
board were all “brothers” in a Christian brotherhood—heartless. 

The ruthlessness of the action produced an instant outery from 
his many friends, and the community was split again into war- 
ring factions. Protests greeted the board. A petition asking for 
his reinstatement circulated. The board, however, had adjourned 
and his friends, as we shall see, while they did not succeed in the 
efforts, forced matters to an interesting focus. 

Garfield’s relations to that drastic action are complicated. The 
bitter recrimination it engendered concentrated on his head. He 
felt the fury of the charges of connivance hurled at him by Dun- 
shee and his friends. Dunshee accused his former pupil of for- 
warding his ouster because of his (Dunshee’s) radical antislavery 
views. Garfield, on May 14, wrote Mr. Rhodes, who succeeded 
Dunshee: “This move was made by the trustees without plotting 
or connivance. I not only did not directly counsel it but did not 
expect it.” In a letter to his friend Harmon Austin of the trus- 
tees, he flouted the truth of Dunshee’s claim that he “was a 
martyr to the cause of antislavery! . . . The hot element in 
town catch at this theory eagerly and consider me the prince 
of slaveholders and plotters.”** 

But Garfield, as Professor Caldwell points out, was neither 


87Green, op. cit., pp. 155-56. 
88Smith, op. cit., pp, 180-81. 
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candid nor correct, for he had forgotten a letter of his, under 
date of April 7, to Rhodes, then at Williams College, urging 
him to come back to Hiram on his graduation in June: “If you 
should do this I think that the trustees would dispense with D. 
soon... .” Another fact enhances the justice of the suspicions 
of Garfield entertained at the time by Dunshee and his cham- 
pions. It was Garfield’s close friend and ardent champion in 
the Board of Trustees, Harmon Austin, who introduced the reso- 
lution declining to re-employ Norman Dunshee.” 

In a letter dated May 2, written at West Troy, New York, 
apparently in reply to Garfield’s of April 7, Rhodes expressly 
declares his unwillingness to be a party to putting any one out 
to make a place for himself. He indicated his wish to be associ- 
ated with the Hiram staff, but he did not see how he could be 
added without reducing salaries. He further stated that if the 
trustees could offer him a place of the rank that “Norman fills” 
he would “quite likely accept.’ But there is no hint or lurking 
implication in his letter that he was maneuvering for Dunshee’s 
place. 

On May 21 he relates parts of a letter to him from Dunshee 
who, with no suspicion, apparently, that Rhodes might be under 
consideration for his place, wrote him with much heat that Gar- 
field had acted an “unfair and dishonorable part’ in relation to 
the trustees’ action, and he asserted that only a “fraction of the 
board” were active in the matter. He further alleged that one, 
Howe (Lowe?) several times proposed to Garfield a compro- 
mise but he “would give no ear to his pleadings but demanded 
the immediate expulsion of himself’ (Dunshee). In the following 
sentence it is not quite clear whether he is suggesting that the 
position is open to Rhodes.” 

Dunshee’s allegation that but a fraction of the Board of Trus- 
tees took part in the hostile action against him appears to have 
been well founded. The minutes of the board state that only 
six members were present, five voting for the action taken and 
one against it. The cryptic language of the record for May 11 


is instructive: 


39Caldwell, op. cit., pp. 42-43. 
40Garfield Papers, op. cit. 
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That we must secure the services of James A. Garfield, J. H. Rhodes, 
H. W. Everest and Miss Almeda Booth to the school for the coming 
-year. 

Ayes: Wm. Hayden, Zeb Rudolph, Harmon Austin, Frederick Wil- 
liams, W. J. Ford. 

Noes: Symonds Ryder.‘t 

According to the articles of incorporation of the Institute the 
membership of the original board was twelve in number. There 
was less than a quorum present that day.*” Among those joining 
in the hostile action was the father-in-law of the principal of 
the institute. Dunshee’s information or suspicion seems to have 
had antecedent probability for a base. 

The harsh action of the board astonished Rhodes. “I was sur- 
prised” he says “beyond measure.” In view of letters he received 
from Garfield and Mr. Udall, president of the board, Rhodes 


“ee 


hesitates: . immediately there rose to my mind an appre- 
hension that this movement would create a public impression of 
foul play... .” Then, further on, he says: “This movement I 
never anticipated. I never thought when I wrote you my last 
that Norman’s place would be vacated. I had a slight suspicion 
that he might leave. ... But this movement surprises me and to 
some degree makes my position a disagreeable one. . . . Before 
I go I shall require from the board some statement, definite and 
authoritative, which shall exempt you and others from blame in 
tiisea faite. 

In a letter, June 2, Rhodes informs Garfield that Dunshee had 
asked for the return of his letter, for some reason not given. He 
sends a copy, however, to Garfield, but his conscience pricks him 
for he pencils on the margin not to let Dunshee know about it. 
Dunshee’s request for the return of his letter suggests that he 
may have felt that he had allowed his feelings to put his charges 
either unfairly or too vigorously. Neither the original nor the 
copy seem to be available.” 

We are left in more or less of a quandary. The trustees, we 
must presume, were probably aroused out of the ordinary by both 
general reasons and particular irritation. The immediate fact 


41Transcript of Minutes. 
42Green, op. cit., pp. 14, 15, 
43Garfield Papers, op. cit, 
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producing the disturbance or precipitating the adverse action 
affecting Dunshee is not quite clear. Garfield’s part is not ob- 
vious nor easily inferred from the evidence extant; but he con- 
curred with the board’s action and felt so strongly that he re- 
fused to ask or to suggest leniency or reconsideration. Either 
the local conditions or the personal animosities were inflamed to 
fever heat, and were deemed intolerable, hence the drastic action. 


XV 


Contemporary with the progress of the controversy “on the 
Hill” events were happening at Cleveland and Columbus that 
added heat and fury to the contention within the precincts of 
Hiram. On April 15 the United States marshal arrested Simeon 
Bushnell and Charles Langston, reputed ringleaders of the two 
hundred “Oberlin-Wellington rescuers,’ and committed them to 
the custody of the sheriff of Cuyahoga County. The friends of 
human freedom on May 17 secured from Justice Scott of the 
Supreme Court of Ohio writs of habeas corpus commanding said 
sheriff to bring the bodies of the two prisoners before the Su- 
preme Court at Columbus on May 25. 

At the conclusion of the hearing the court, speaking through 
Chief Justice Joseph R. Swan, refused to discharge the prison- 
ers, holding that the national statutes of 1793 and of 1850 pro- 
viding for the return of fugitive slaves to their masters were 
binding upon law officers and the courts of the states comprising 
the Federal Union. Justices Scott and Peck concurred. Two 
judges dissented, Brinkerhoff and Sutliff, contending that Con- 
gress had no jurisdiction, they insisting that the civil rights of 
slaveholders and the enforcement of any criminal statutes inci- 
dent thereto were among the rights reserved to the states.”* 

Judge Swan’s ruling, as may easily be imagined, produced a 
violent reaction in the state at large. The Republican State Con- 
vention met on June 2. In the platform adopted the delegates 
demanded the repeal of the Fugitive Slave Law. They refused 
to renominate Judge Swan to succeed himself.” 

It would appear that whatever the merits of the controversies 


44Bxa Parte Bushnell, 9 Ohio Sup. Court Reports, pp. 72-325. 
45Rhodes History of the United States, Vol. Il, p. 366, and Cleveland Herald, 
June 3, 1859. 
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at Hiram as to Dunshee’s activities and views anent the abolition 
of slavery or the duty of academicians to enter the political arena 
"in aggressive opposition to the rights of slaveholders seeking to 
recover their fugitive property, the Republican party of Ohio, 
and the voters of the state generally agreed with Hiram’s Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics and Modern Languages rather than with 
the Principal and the members of the Board of Trustees of the 
Eclectic Institute on the matters in issue. 


XVI 


The board’s action on May 11 produced an instant surge of 
protest that did not subside. It became so serious that it. com- 
pelled the members to take notice of a petition asking for Pro- 
fessor Dunshee’s reinstatement. The board met again on June 8 
and the record of the minutes contains the following entries: 


Resolved that a note given to Norman Dunshee, for seventy-five 
45/100 dollars, dated June 18, 1857, for balance due him, at that time, 
on salary as teacher, be paid as soon as funds be had from the treasury. 
Carried. 

The following report of Committee on Petition to reinstate Norman 
Dunshee was presented, accepted and adopted. 


Report of Committee 


Whereas, Prof. Norman Dunshee desires to be released from his po- 
sition as teacher in the Western Reserve Eclectic Institute, a position 
that he has occupied with much honor and credit to himself for the 
past eight years; and, 

Whereas, he is about to leave us for other fields of labor; 

We, the trustees of said Institute, take pleasure in recommending 
him as a man of high moral worth, a thorough scholar, and a competent 
teacher; and we hope that wherever his lot may be cast, his presence 
will rejoice many hearts, as his departure, from this place makes sad. 

The following resolution was moved and carried: 

Resolved, That whereas, a report has been circulated in certain lo- 
calities that the action of the trustees of the Western Reserve Eclectic 
Institute have been influenced, in certain cases, by the “question of 
slavery”; 

Therefore, [it is] 

Resolved, that we deny that the “question of slavery,” or any po- 
litical question, has at all influenced the action of the trustees in any 
case. 


Whoever drafted those resolutions must have been familiar 
with Voltaire’s cynical quip that ‘““Men use thought only as au- 
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thority for their injustice and employ speech only to conceal their 
thoughts.” If those resolutions meant anything we are con- 
strained to infer that love and harmony animated all and sundry 
within the precincts of the Eclectic Institute, and sweet peace 
occupied the seats of authority, and Norman Dunshee had asked 
to leave, or rather had notified the authorities that he was leaving 
on his own desire and initiative. 

The contradiction or divergence between the action of May 11 
and the pronouncements of June 8 and the disclosures of the 
correspondence of the chief dramatis personae leaves us in an 
aggravating quandary. The explanations do not explain. The 
more one studies them the more confused one becomes. 

Dunshee’s work at Hiram had been a distinguished success. 
It had brought “honor” to himself and distinction to Hiram. He 
was a Christian gentleman; “a man of high moral worth, a thor- 
ough scholar, and a competent teacher” ; clearly he was “a gentle- 
man and a scholar” without reproach. So there was no reason 
on the scholastic side for dropping him. There is no intimation 
whatever that his religious views or conduct as a man was in 
question. 

Moreover, Norman Dunshee had not resigned. Further, he had 
not been dismissed. There was no contractual relations between 
him and the Board of Trustees (save for the note for salary due 
him) after commencement, 1859. He was free to go. The board 
was free to act or not to act. The action of the trustees on May 
11 whereby all of his colleagues were re-employed and Dun- 
shee’s name was left out of the resolution, was, we are virtually 
asked to presume, a mere accident, a clerical oversight, a chance 
bit of unpremeditated negligence. We are left in the fogs of 
doubt when we seek explanations in the maxims of Chance. One 
of Voltaire’s spiritual successors, Anatole France, views the no- 
tion of Chance in the affairs of men with cynical contempt: 
“Chance is perhaps the pseudonym of God when he does not 
want to sign.” 

As for the slavery question, members of the board we are to 
believe were not even aware of the existence of any friction 
affecting them on account of that irrepressible problem. The 
heavens might be split with the thunders of bitter contention 
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anent the vexatious subject, but they dwelt in Hiram far from 
the madding crowd that foregather in city streets. They lived in 
the quiet recesses of Academia ‘neath the dry white light of rea- 
son, unafraid, undisturbed, uninfluenced. Garfield’s letters, al- 
ready cited and quoted, referring to the “abolition stench” and 
the “brainless faction” were written in a state of delusion ot 
hallucination. 

Nota bene, the signers of the petition presented to the trustees 
asking for Dunshee’s reinstatement on the Institute’s teaching 
staff ran counter to his express wishes, and therefor embarrassed 
him. Hence the board’s assertion that Professor Dunshee’s de- 
parture made every one of the members “sad’’; but alas, nothing 
could be done to prevent his going, as he so desired. Hence all 
that the trustees could do was naught else than to wish him bon 
voyage. 

One can discern one solid fact in the resolutions of the trus- 
tees of June 8, to-wit, that the trustees were in arrears to Pro- 
fessor Dunshee for a part of his salary for the academic year 
of 1856-57. This may have been one of the awkward facts in the 
premises. Further, it prompts the inquiry whether the financial 
troubles of the Western Reserve Eclectic Institute were not a 
material part of the complex of inexplicables that induced the 
board to agree to the mysterious action of May 11, 1859. Hiram’s 
historian, Mr. Green, informs us that the financial deficit of the 
Institute on June 17, 1857, was $5,517.95. Income did not in- 
crease during the next two years because of the general industrial 
depression following the financial crash of 1857 which was in- 
augurated in Ohio. The financial needs were urgent, and caused 
no little anxiety. But if they coerced the members of the board 
we find ourselves again in confusion. 

If the financial deficit was the condition provoking the action 
of May 11, why did the trustees exclude the name of the teacher 
who had taught each of his colleagues re-employed—Messrs. 
Everest and Garfield and Miss Booth, and his successor Rhodes 
—the one who had been notably successful in his teaching, the 
one who was “by far the first scholar in the early Hiram group,” 
as Hinsdale assured the public in his semicentennial address in 
1900, “and all things considered the most learned man who ever — 
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taught on the Hill.” Wise business men, as a rule, do not throw 
away one of their best “drawing cards.’ We shall see that if 
popularity or worth is to be measured by numbers of students 
in attendance Professor Dunshee was possibly more important 
than most or all of his colleagues. 

If the trustees were not guilty of an impudent euphemism in 
their resolution telling how “sad” they were in the departure 
of the Professor of Mathematics and Modern Languages, it seems 
clear that Norman Dunshee had no part in starting the petition 
asking for his reinstatemént. Further, when he realized the atti- 
tude and course of the parties to the action of May 11 his in- 
dignation and sense of injustice caused him not only to dissent 
from the purpose of his friends seeking his retention but to 
repell it. Continuance in the institution under such circumstances 
of discord would be intolerable to any one of character or sensi- 
bility. The most painful part of the situation to him and Mrs. 
Dunshee were the aloofness and hostility of Garfield which, in 
view of their former relations as teacher and student, made nor- 
mal working relations, to say nothing of pleasurable, almost im- 
possible. Thus his self-respect repelled the program of his fight- 
ing friends. Hence his announcement that he intended leaving. 
The trustees, with the acrobatic agility and avidity of country 
crossroads politicians and curbstone statesmen, saw their chance, 
whirled, turned the trick and passed that resolution which as- 
serted that they greatly regretted his departure, which made them 
“sad.” Such tergiversation is common in caucuses of worldly 
folk in their struggles for partisan gains, but it is not deemed 
appropriate within the inner circles of Christian brotherhoods. 

Following any of the ordinary leads the inquirer in search of 
the basic, controlling consideration determining that strange ac- 
tion on May 11, soon feels himself either against a blank wall 
or at the end of a blind alley or stranded in mud bank and fog. 
As one ponders the resolution of June 8 one is reminded of an 
inquiry of Hamlet, Prince of Denmark, to his Queen Mother 
anent the play he was presenting in the hall of the castle at 
Elsinore for the instruction of the King and his consort: 


Hamlet. Madam, how like you this play? 
Queen. The Lady protests too much, methinks. 
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If Garfield had substantial academic or administrative reasons 
for dismissing Dunshee, or severing him from the teaching staff, 
he boggled his case by the course he pursued. If the board felt, 
or he felt, that dissension anent slavery or religion, and the back- 
biting within the academic circle at Hiram had become perver- 
sive, this state of affairs would have been solid ground for notice 
to him that such contention must cease, or measures would have 
to be enforced to put a stop to the divisive strife. Common hu- 
manity, to say nothing of Christianity, enjoined such considera- 
tion. But no one apparently had forewarned or counseled with 
Dunshee. 

Even if Garfield as principal felt a hesitancy in conferring 
with his old instructor and indicating his discontent with his 
course, he might have sent some one to him to give him a hint 
that his persistence in criticism would issue in drastic action. 
But apparently he shrank from so doing, and his denials of per- 
sonal effort in sanction of Dunshee’s ouster in view of the letter 
to Rhodes cast a shadow on his course. The situation, it must 
be conceded, was trying. 

It is not at all unlikely that the contention had become so 
rancorous——abolitionism, “higher criticism’? and personal ani- 
mosities producing the most violent feelings—that the Board of 
Trustees had sufficient reasons for a peremptory notice that such 
must cease upon pain of drastic action if there was not compli- 
ance. But this procedure was not followed. The chief criticism 
lodged against Garfield was not, as his friend Austin assumed, 
that the board had no right to act as they did, for they did have. 
Men under the old Common Law had a right to beat their wives, 
but few wise men ever dared exercise that right save under great 
and dire provocation. It was the ruthlessness and heartlessness 
of the action that friends of Dunshee protested and the friends 
of Garfield regretted. 

Professor Smith sums up the matter fairly when he concludes 
his exposition of the clash at Hiram: 

No one can help feeling that in this case the ousted teacher deserved 


sympathy for his treatment, whatever may have been the justification 
from an educational point of view. For Garfield it had the unfortunate 
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result of leaving a permanent evil impression among certain circles in 
Hiram, for, regardless of any denial he might make, the belief remained 
that he had plotted with the trustees to remove an antislavery teacher 
because of his beliefs.46 


XVIII 


Among the flarebacks of the controversies just summarized 
were some harsh comments by Garfield on Dunshee’s teaching. 
In his defense of the trustee’s action, and in retort to Dunshee’s 
charges, he declared that Dunshee’s teaching had become “‘stolid”’ 
and “wooden.” In proof of Professor Smith’s assertion that bit- 
terness lingered long in the memories of Hiram folk, President 
Hinsdale in an address at Hiram at 1876, in his high tribute to 
Dunshee’s scholarship already quoted, adds, with queer not to 
say questionable taste, “but he was not an inspiring teacher. 
Even Homer sometimes nods and Dunshee also nodded when 
teaching Homer.” A quarter of a century later Mr. F. H. Green 
in his History of Hiram College prepared in view of the semi- 
centennial of the college in 1900, quotes Hinsdale’s entire com- 
ment.*’ 

Such animadversions, on general principles, should not be re- 
vived. Had they remained embalmed in Garfield’s aging letters 
in the Library of Congress they would not be. But the latest 
notable biography of President Garfield in dealing with the jus- 
tice of the controversies at Hiram between 1857-59 has given 
them distinction and nation-wide publicity. Rejoinder and refu- 
tation, therefore, are within the equities of the case; and such 
may prove both interesting and instructive. 

Garfield’s unkind criticisms can be understood, and partially 
condoned, for he was between pillar and post; but why Hinsdale 
and Green, in cold blood, twenty, and fifty years after, each in 
connection with festal occasions when ordinary folk mention and 
laud the agreeable and the best and forget the sorry facts in 
memory, should have flung those ungracious comments at audi- 
ences in which many of Dunshee’s friends were present, seems 
rather strange. Professor Dunshee was alive when Hinsdale 
uttered his comments. The latter was a pupil of Dunshee. He 
was also an admirer and ardent partisan of Garfield; this fact 


46Smith, op. cit., p. 131. 47Green, op. cit., p. 40. 
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may explain but it does not justify. Garfield was more consid- 
erate in 1876. In his memorial address in memory of Miss Booth 
he refers to Professor Dunshee without adverse comment. 

If we examine Garfield’s assertion critically we may well be 
puzzled. Was it a mere statement of fact of general acceptance, 
or was he venting his resentment because of the furious attacks 
upon him for his treatment of Dunshee? Anger and excitement 
usually befog memory and pervert judgment. 

A teacher who arouses enthusiasm in all of his students all of 
the time is a rara avis indeed. The average teacher, be he in 
college or university, who is ordinarily effective, is seldom bril- 
liant or inspiring. Further, the major portion of students will 
deem a teacher uninteresting if he is not dramatic, facetious or 
“smart” in exposition, and especially if he exacts much detailed 
work in reports and holds them strictly to account for their reci- 
tations and returns—such an one is a bore, a grad grind, a stick, 
and his teaching stolid and wooden. 

Tell it not in Gath, but if we may believe one tenth of what 
we hear or read in these halcyon days few students in our “higher 
institutions of learning” are interested in any real scholastic 
effort and substantial studies, be they of the classics or literature 
or the physical sciences, no matter how learned and capable the 
instructor may be. Athletics, dances, movies, parades, pep meet- 
ings, picnics, rushing, and other extra curricular activities in 
these days appear to energize and enthrall their minds and con- 
trol their waking hours.*® 

Was Garfield’s assertion about Dunshee an aspersion or not? 
It seems to me that there is no antecedent probability of its jus- 
tice. Dunshee had been teaching at Hiram a little more than 
eight years. He was in his prime, being but little more than 
thirty-seven years old. All accounts concur that he was a thor- 
oughgoing scholar, and widely and profoundly learned. The most 
earnest and enthusiastic students, such as Miss Booth and Gar- 


48Innumerable articles, brochures, books might be cited in which the writers 
deplore the developments and drifts in modern education referred to above: 
e. g., see Ludvigh Lewisohn on ‘“‘The Business of Education’; Bernard De Voto 
on ‘The Co-Eds: God Bless Them”; and Robert Littell on ‘Pigskin Preferred” : 
reprinted in Contemporary Thought (1929), edited by members of the faculty of 
ee University at St. Louis, namely by K. B. Taft, J. F. McDermott 
and D. O. Jensen. : 
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field, besought his guidance in extraordinary studies, out of the 
regular routine. If they had not been thoroughly satisfied would 
they and ten others have persisted in vacation time and in the 
hot summer months in their studies under him? When Garfield 
(who recited to Dunshee, Hinsdale informs us, more than to all 
his other instructors combined) registered at Williams College, 
he was so well prepared that he was told that he could have 
graduated in one year had he chosen to do so.*® 

One explanation of Professor Dunshee’s alleged decline in 
teaching ability, put forth by his contemporary critics at Hiram, 
according to tradition as reported to me by a correspondent, is 
that he was kept awake at night by the insistent exactions of his 
infant children, hence his lack of energy in his teaching. This 
was the fact, we may infer, in the background of Hinsdale’s 
reference to Homer nodding. If such was a material fact in 
causing the action of the board it excites curiosity. Did it signify 
much human consideration on the part of the members of the 
board and of “the administration” if his rest was thus disturbed ? 
A fortiori would not ordinary Christian charity and forbearance 
—especially among those at Hiram who professed such militant 
Christianity—have barred such ruthless action even from their 
thoughts? To the prosaic minds of worldly mortals such an ex- 
planation, or justification, appears to be an excuse erpost facto, 
one trumped up to give substance to their defense. It does not 
seem to have enough weight to constitute the causa causans. 

Dunshee’s eight years at Hiram, we may presume, enhanced 
his teaching ability. But he probably did not change his method 
of teaching; very few teachers do change their modus operandi 
save, perhaps, to hold their tongues more in check. He was quiet 
and earnest; he loved his subject and cared only for its ele- 
mentals, its beauties, and but little for “publicity” and “selling 
himself’ to the public—to use the hackneyed jargon of today. 

That some did not enjoy his work and extoll him is not ma- 
terial, for the same charge can be lodged against nine out of ten 
teachers, if not all teachers. That he was not a teacher who 


49Garfield told his classmate, Corydon E. Fuller, that President Hopkins of 
Williams College informed him that he (Garfield) could have registered for the 
senior year with his preparation had at Hiram. Fuller, op. cit., pp. 129-30. 
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made a great stir within his class room has no substance, for 
such is not the chief desideratum in the good teachers. That he 
was not always the “talk of the town” because of his outside ac- 
tivities as Garfield himself was, is no less immaterial and irrele- 
vant, for hundreds of the finest teachers our colleges have would 
suffer the same adverse criticism Garfield and Hinsdale inflicted 
on Dunshee. 

In a later section I shall submit various and sundry exhibits 
that will indicate that Norman Dunshee in his later years was 
regarded as an inspiring teacher by scores of students who at- 
tended his classes; and the evidence suggests that the comments 
of Garfield—repeated by Hinsdale and Green—were the flotsam 
and jetsam of a bitter controversy that had no relevancy to his 
teaching ability or achievement as a teacher. 


[To be concluded] 


AGUE IN IOWA 


“Such was the sickness here (Van Buren County, Iowa Terri- 
tory) . .. that there was scarcely any business done in any 
stores of this place, except at the drug stores and the groceries. 
Religious meetings on the Sabbath were suspended for want of 
hearers, all of whom were sick, or engaged in taking care of the 
sick. Our physicians say that some of their patients died for 
want of proper care and nursing. A sufficient number of persons 
in health could not be found to take care of them.” 

Quoted as a letter from R. Bond, M. D., August 25, 1845, to 
the American Bible Society; printed as footnote to an article on 
the Oregon trail in No. 94 of the Columbia Studies in History, 
Economics and Public Law. It is indicated that the illness in 


the Mississippi valley had much to do with the migration to 
Oregon. 


A TRIP TO KANSAS AND RETURN 
May 20, 1872, ro June 27, 1872 


By Bensamin F. Pearson 


This record is part of a diary kept by one of the most gener- 
ous of souls in southern and eastern early Iowa, a farmer, me- 
chanic, contractor and builder. A valiant Christian and Union 
soldier in the Thirty-sixth Iowa Infantry, his diary for the war 
days was published in the ANNaxs from October, 1925, to Janu- 
aye Lona. 

Earlier and later than this trip in 1872, many Iowa families 
from Van Buren, Davis, Lee, Henry and other counties made 
similar trips over the identical or parallel roads, and in the 
identical manner, with such variations natural in differing pur- 
poses, morals, and degrees of wealth. There followed the build- 
ing of homes and churches in Kansas that remain tangible forces 
to this day in that state——E. R. Harlan. 

Monday, May 20, 1872. [Wind] Variable. At 714 oct I left my 
pleasant home at Keosauqua Iowa & brother Wm & my son Augustus 
accompanied me to Pittsburg, there brother J. J. Miller and Jesse W. 
Hambleton met me, & we then started together, that is J. Hambleton, 
J. J. Miller & I for Kansas to look at the country & if we liked it 
locate our soldiers’ clames. Brother Miller & I each furnishing a horse 
to my wagon, we pased on beyond Lebanon and stoped fed & then on 
to my brother Augustus’s, Davis County called a short time and then 
on to Bloomfield, Co Seat of Davis Co & we put up with my Nephew 
John Campbell and brother Hambleton & I attended the Odd Fellows 
Lodge and my nephew Dodge Swearengen was initiated. After the 
lodge closed I went and stayed the night with Dodge and the other two 
stayed with my other newphew John Campbell. 

Tuesday, May 21. Variable, wth showers and heavy rain at night. 
At 7 Oc A.M. we started from My nephew’s in Bloomfield & passed 
along found the roads terably muddy and at about four Oc P.M. we 
got stuck in the mud got our horses both down but after unhiching we 
got our horses out and by the aid of a long rope we had provided we 
fastened to the end of the wagon tongue & got our horses on good 
footing & got out without serious damage & halted for the night at 


1We have generally followed so far as possible the original a in its spell- 
ing, capitalizing, use of characters, punctuation, etc.—Kditor. 
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Wm Clark’s and found him a warmhearted methodist brother gave us 
good stabling & feed & hay for our horses & good accomodations. Sup- 
per, Lodging and breakfast and would take no pay. He had attended 
a camp meeting near Unionville Appanoose Co when Rev James Hare 
had charge of that work and heard me Sing and preach at that meeting 
before the war, & from impressions I made on him there, he gladly 
accommodated us and had me sing for him The Church Like A Ship 
&c. We had a good social religious time. 

Wednesday, May 22. Variable, wth showers at 7 Oc A.M. we start 
from Brother Wm Clark’s, 10 miles east of Centerville after the Social 
religious hospitalities of a good liberal Christian and pased on into Cen- 
terville. Then took dinner with young Mr. Packard and had our horses 
fed by him. Kindly, without receiving anything of us save our prayers 
and best wishes. He is Wm Packard’s son, and while we were stoped 
here, I bought a span of large horses from Wm Packard and gave him 
a receipt for two hundred and sixty-five dollars to be credited on his 
Notes and Mortgage to me. After I bought the horses from him I hired 
a Mr. Levi Thomas to take My horse and J. J. Miller’s that we had 
started with back to Keosauqua we wrote and sent a letter by him to 
our wives. After starting him we drove on into Centerville the Co Seat 
ot Appanoose Co here we stop to get my new horses shod and get my 
wagon axles cut off & made narrow tread.? I find a hearty welcome by 
many old friends & I took supper and spent the night with Capt T. M. 
Fee, Cap of my Company in the 36 Iowa Inft in the late war. I at- 
tended prayer meeting this evening with my former [Captain], T. M. 
Fee, bless the Lord. 

Thursday, May 23. Variable, with appearance of rain. After a pleas- 
ant night with my old Cap T. M. Fee and his family I took breakfast 
with them, then called on many old friends among them Lieut. Col. F. 
M. Drake* of our Regt. & Lieut Johnson and numerous civilians and 
had a very plesant time indeed. I took dinner with my old friend 
Michner in company with Lieut Johnson formerly of our Regt. P.M. 
we left Centerville and drove some 10 or 12 miles west & put up with 
Mr. Squire Bare and a very clever man & fine family his good wife is 
severely afflicted with Rheumatism. We had a real good social religious 
time with them and found them as we believe true christians. 

Friday, May 24. Variable. After a good social time and a good 
breakfast we started from Squire Bare’s & passed on through Promise 
City a small town 9 miles east of Corydon Co Seat of Wayne Co Iowa 
& on through Corydon, halted at a small creek near a farm, names 
forgotten. 


Saturday, May 25. Variable and warm with clear evening and night 


2Up to this time the ordinary farm wagon in Van Buren County had been 
of a width of 62 inches between the tread or mark made by wagon wheels. 
They later became standardized at a width of 56 inches as was done here by 
Mr. Pearson. 

8Later governor of Iowa. 
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raining the minutes of this day as kept on a slip of paper is lost & I 
cannot make a correct record & pass it by. 

Sunday, May 26. Variable with appearance of rain & very warm at 
times, we had a heavy rain through last night and we got a little wet 
in our wagon. The evening being beautiful & clear we neglected to 
spread our gum‘ over our cover. At 8% Oc A.M. we started from camp 
& drove into E[a]gleville, hoping to have the privelege of attending 
church, but as there was no meeting we drove on to Bethena [Bethany] 
Co Seat of Harrison Co a very nice town with a population of about 
1500 good court house & very nice M.E. Church at 3 o’c P.M. Brother 
Miller & I attended the singing in the Church after which I stoped with 
Rey Alfred Cave a M E Minister at present Located [here] evening 
he preached & I exhorted after him & after service went and staid the 
nite with him. We passed through some nice country today. 

May 27, Monday. Variable at night or after midnight it rained on 
us. Camped on the prairie near Mr. Earnest in a fine country. At 
noon of this day we left camp in Bethena [Bethany] Co Seat of Harri- 
son Co, Mo, and passed some fine country but the roads are very bad 
and bridges unsafe. 

Tuesday, May 28. Variable with frequent showers at 6 Oc A.M. 
we got some nice corn bred of Mrs Earnest & started from camp & 
passed on through some very fine country Crossed the west fork of 
grand river at Gentryville in Gentry Co. we forded the stream, it is 
about 30 yds wide & being up some it came up just to our wagon bed 
we passed on through King City Same co & we passed on into Andrew 
Co & camped on a beautifull high Prairie with but little timber for 
miles around but the country is beautifull and soil very rich. 

Wednesday, May 29. Variable with showers & with a terrible storm 
of wind & rain just before day & until about 6 Oc A.M. when it slack- 
ened up & we left camp & passed on through Andrew Co passed Roch- 
ester a small town & crossed Platt river on a bridge it is a small creek 
some 20 yds wide & we crossed it near Rochester & we passed into 
Buchanan Co & into St Joseph on the Missouri River we found it a 
lively City and a while before night we crossed on a Steam ferry boat 
into Doniphan Co Kansas we passed through a little town Elwood & 
camped on the rich Bottom. The inhabitants here seem to be near half 
of the Coloured race. 

Thursday, May 30. Variable with a lite sprinkle evening and the 
appearance of rain tonight. At 6 Oc A.M. we started from camp near 
Elwood in Kansas just Opposite St Joseph Mo & went out on the pike 
to Wathena & passed on through Troy, a nice little Live town and Co 
Seat of Doniphan Co the land over which we have travelled after leav- 
ing the bottom at Wathena to the Co Seat is mostly rough and poor 
& we passed on through Highland a nice little live City with every 


4A rubber blanket or sheet customarily alluded to by Van Buren County 
old settlers as late as 1876, as “a gum.” 
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appearance of thrift & enterprise about it & evening we camped near a 
cotton wood grove planted on the high Prairie near the Co. line between 
Brown & Nemahaw County & on through Hiawatha Co Seat of Brown 
Co & a nice live town Surrounded by a excellent Prairie country & 
very little timber. 

Friday, May 31. Variable with heavy rain on us. Soon after we 
passed Sabetha it is near the co line of Brown Co but is in Nemaha 
it is a thrifty little town surrounded by a most beautifull high rich 
prairie the country is much more settled than I had expected to see 
it and by people of enterprise and taste but like many in Iowa and 
Mo their corn penns very many are full and no cover over them the 
roads are very much better in Kansas thus far than we had them in 
Iowa and Mo we made between 30 & 40 miles travel this day & camped 
near the St. Joseph & Denver City R.R. on a beautifull high rolling 
Prairie very sparsely settled. We crossed walnut crick in this day’s 
travel it has some little timber skirting its banks & fine rich Prairie 
rolling on each side. 

Saturday, June 1, 1872. At 6 Oc A.M. we started from camp, pased 
on west on a beautifull high rich prairie until about 9 Oc we Crossed 
Harrison Creek on a good bridge & after crossing it until we came to 
Nemaha Creek, we passed through a poorer section of country than we 
had seen for 2 days. Seneca a nice little town of about one thousand 
inhabitants is just on the west Side of Nemaha Creek and is Co seat 
of Nemaha Co. They are a live enterprising people & have a most 
Beautifull Brick Court House, & the surrounding country is far behind 
the town in improvement of every kind. We passed on by Ash point, 
9 miles west of the County Seat it has two houses in it & one family 
and on we went to Black Vermilion Creek and camped near the nice 
residence of George Eatan who settled here 15 years ago among the 
Otoe Indians and is an old Frenchman & nicely fixed. 

Sunday, June 2. There was a heavy wind storm in last night and 
thunder lightning and rain to the north of us. This day has been vari- 
able & in this evening a terrible storm of raine wind thunder & light- 
ning at 7 Oc we left camp and Drove into Marysville, Co Seat of 
[Marshall] Co, a nice little live town we got in about 11 
Oc and there was no religious services by the Methodists & none by 
any Denomination P.M. nor night as the storm at night was terrific it 
‘blew down a new frame house only raised & inclosed last week and it 
broke limbs from an elm close to where we were camped and the storm 
was so great that we took Shelter for the night in the Marysville hotell, 
and near the R.R. on the east bank of the Big Blue river Just below 
us a tree was blown down over a wagon & tent of campers from Iowa, 
breaking the bed and axle & sandboard & front wheel of the wagon, but 
hurting no one in person, thank God. 

Monday, June 3. Variable with some appearance of raine at 10 Oc 
A.M. we left camp at Marysville & crossed the Big Blue on a good 
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bridge close to the town, drove on through a somewhat rough Prairie 
country and crossed Little Blue river on a good iron bridge at Water- 
ville, a nice live town on the west side of Little Blue. There we fed 
and nooned. There is but little difference in the size of the two streams 
I think at the above crossings each about 60 yds wide I judge and they 
are high we drove on to the west side of Coon Creek, a small Stream 
and camped the country this P.M. has had a rough and picturesque 
appearance & as we took out in the South & west this evening, the 
rolling distant high ridges and mounds have the appearance of grand 
mountains in the distance but the ascent and descent as one advances 
is not so abrupt as a distant view would indicate. 

Tuesday, June 4. Variable with the appearance of rain. At 6 Oc 
A.M. we started from camp on the west bank of Coon Creek Washing- 
ton Co 25 miles west of Marysville, & passed on crossed Elk Creek just 
at the edge of Clide [Clyde] a live little town 50 odd miles west of 
Marysville & situated on the east bank of Republic [Republican] River. 
We passed on up Republick [Republican] river 3 miles to Bull run 
ferry kept by Nathaniel Fox a clever good kind of a sinner & we 
camped on the east bank of the river & bought 8 bushels of corn of him 
and shelled it, paid 45 per bushel the river is about 75 yds between 
banks and filled with Sand bars & has a beautifull wide bottom extend- 
ing miles out on each side the scenery in view of camp we left this 
morning was romantic with elevations & mounds. 

Wednesday, June 5. Variable with a little rain at night, it was near 
10 Oc A.M. when we started from camp as we had not finished Shelling 
corn we bought last evening and we left crossing Republic | Republican] 
River at Bull Run ferry 3 miles west of Clide [Clyde] in Cloud County 
we passed on to Concordia 15 miles west of Clide [Clyde]. It is Co 
Seat of Cloud Co & the land office for this district of Kansas is here 
We made what inquiry we could & got some information in relation to 
homesteading started north, crossed republic [Republican] river on a 
ferry boat at the town & passed on 414 miles north and camped on a 
beautifull Prairie in sight of Concordia and on the beautifull farm of 
Mr. R. W. Chapman overlooking a most beautifull country of prairie, 
the country over which we have travelled today has been mostly beau- 
tifull, but the one great defiencency is everywhere visable that is timber. 
At Concordia we took a view of the work in progress of building a 
new stone Jail mostly of magnesian lime stone, white as chalk & they 
saw them in blocks with crosscut saws about as easily as hard wood. 

Thursday, June 6. Variable & warm, at 614 Oc A.M. we left camp 
and wended our way east on the Prairie to Salt Marsh & we passed 
directly through the marsh to Sepo Po Office, a little village close to 
the southeast side of the marsh. The marsh is a grand curiosity acres 
of land eaten or licked out by Buffaloes and wild beasts to the depth 
of from 1 to 6 feet & the basin covered with beautifull fine Salt and 
some Salt wells are dug producing excellent salt. We went to James 
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Cave’s and remained with him for our dinner as he said we must hav 
dinner or a fight with him. this last marsh is in the east side of Re- 
public Co After a good dinner and good social time, we left Mr Cave’s 
& took a different way from what we had come west up the west side 
of the Republican river passing beautifull prairie Country and we 
passed in Sight of Concordia on the west side of the Republican River. 
We passed through a small town called Lake Sibley and on west ford- 
ing the Republican River some 4 miles west of Concordia & wended 
our way on over a beautifull stretch of bottom prairie, crossing through 
a salt marsh in Cloud Co. It is of less dimensions than the one above 
spoken of but a grand curiosity also, and we passed on to the high 
prairie & camped near the house of Mr. Misner M. Jones, 1114 miles 
west of Concordia and in Cloud Co. 

Friday, June 7. Variable with some rain P.M. & a good shower 
after night. At 6144 Oc A.M. we started from Mr. Misner M. Jones’ 
111% miles west of Concordia we had a little scare this morning thought 
our horses had left us but they were in a low place in a prairie within 
150 yds of the wagon. We came off and left our gum to put over our 
wagon cover at [Mr.] Misners we hope to get it on our return. We 
stood at the east end of big Salt Marsh within some 5 or 6 miles west 
of the Misner Jones’ & kept up in it some 6 miles. It is surely a very 
great curiosity hundreds if not thousands of acres of ground eaten off, 
that is the soil to the depth of from 1 to perhaps 8 feet & the bottom 
level has not a spear of grass or anything living on it but it is per- 
fectly white with beautifull fine Salt there are perhaps thousands of 
barrels of salt over it and at a distance has the appearance of a lake 
or inland sea and appears so until one is just at it. All around it there 
seems to be a vast empire of prairie dogs yelping at one from every 
quarter, but careful to be at the door of his dwelling and drop in 
before you can take him. We saw one wolf near the marsh We passed 
on up near the edge of republic Co and then bore south in Jewell Co 
by Johnsonville Post Office & on over a branch of Buffalo Creek, and 
on the Prairie we jumped a buck Antelope and my dog Bruno went 
for him and for 11% or 2 miles we saw the most beautiful race I ever 
witnessed. When the dog caught him we stripped the harness from the 
horses and J. Hambleton and J. J. Miller mounted and Hambleton 
rode up and shot him. after dressing more than we needed we passed 
on to Jewell City, county seat of Jewell Co on one branch of Buffalo 
Creek & took over the prairie northwest some five miles northwest of 
Jewell City & camped on a branch of Buffalo Creek. 

Saturday, June 8. Variable with very light sprinkle of rain. We had 
a nice shower last night, at 614 A.M. we started from our camp, 5 miles 
northwest of Jewell City on one branch of Buffalo Creek, and wended 
our way over the Prairie to the center of Jewell Co and met with an 
inthusiastic gathering of the people from various parts of the [Co.] 
to complete an organization to locate a town site & make an effort to 
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have the Co Seat located at the site [It] is on very high rolling prairie 
with good stone quarries in the banks of the location and the organiza- 
tion feel confident of success. We remained through the meeting and 
was then shown some very beautifull Prairie claims by Mr. Melvin 
Farnum, and we then took him home to his excellent farm site on the 
White Rock Creek, about 8 miles from where they made the town loca- 
tion and about 18 miles from Jewell City the present Co Seat of Jewell 
Co, and within six miles of the South line of the Co. while the location 
made today is in the center & the name given the place is Jewell Center. 
We saw some 16 Antelope today and had some 3 beautifull chases with 
cur dog, but they had perhaps more than 1% mile the start each time 
& did not take any of them today, but the chase was grand to witness. 

Sunday, June 9. Beautifull clear & calm At 1 Oc P.M. we started 
from camp and drove 24% miles to Sabbath School at 2 Oc P.M. there 
was a good gathering for so new a country & at 31% Oc I endeavored 
to preach to them, had a fair congregation and good attention. Brother 
J. J. Miller spoke after me and we hope some good was done after 
meeting we drove a short distance to wood creek & camped on a high 
bluff Prairie near the creek. 

Monday, June 10. Beautifull clear & calm, At 7 Oc A.M. we started 
from our camp on the high prairie near White Rock Creek & travelled 
s east over some very broken prairie until about 11 Oc we came into 
beautifull country on marsh creek & we went on to Mr. Gilman Noyes 
on Marsh creek & camped for dinner and P.M. we prevailed on him to 
go with us & show us the country we went down to the salt marsh in 
Jewell Co & then into Republic Co & then out on the devide between 
Marsh creek and the Republican River of as beautifull Prairie as I 
ever Saw and we camped on the beautifull claim of Mr. George Morri- 
son very clever folks living in a nice Dugout in Republic Co on beauti- 
full Prairie. They are very kind people & anxious to have the country 
settled. Jacob Shiver also joined and assisted in looking claims for us 
Their P of is Norway, Republic Co. 

Tuesday, June 11. Beautifull & clear with fine breeze at 61% Oc we 
started from Mr. George Morrisons & he and Mr. Gilman Noyes accom- 
panied us to assist us in looking claims we passed over beautifull 
prairie country & soon were joined by Mr. Jacob Spivay anxious to 
assist us in finding good locations & we got some numbers & then 
started homeward. We had been passing in view of Oak Creek & 
Beaver Creek timber & not far distant from both where we took the 
numbers. We came on through Big Salt Marsh It is partly in Jewell 
and partly in Cloud and partly in Republic Cos. Our Numbers are in 
Republic Co. We passed on crossed Buffalo Creek & on to Concordia 
Co Seat of Cloud and where the land office is. Then we crossed the 
Republican river & passed on to the lower Salt Marsh, Sepo Po & we 
put up with Mr. James Cave. They are real clever good people & treated 
us very kindly. 
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Wednesday, June 12. At 8 Oc we started from Mr. James Cave’s 
near Salt Marsh, Republic Co & passed over rough broken Prairie 
crossed Fox Creek passed through a small place called Branford [| Brant- 
ford] & crossed over Beach Creek by a store called Strawberry the 
Prairie Broken until we came in view of Washington Co. Seat of Wash- 
ington Co. the country is better the town is a small brisk place on the 
north side of Mill Creek & there is a fine stone flowering and saw mill 
just above the ford of the creek & near the town we halted in town 
but a short time and passed on down Mill Creek some 3 miles and 
camped on a high Prairie. I have been very poorly all day and am very 
unwell this evening the day has been clear with wind and very dusty 
and now night as the appearance of rain. Traveled 35 to 40 miles from 
Salt Marsh Republic Co to Washington, Wash Co. 

Thursday, June 18. Variable with showers & a terrible storm of 
wind last night with thunder lightning and rain. At 6 Oc A.M. we 
started from our camp on the prairie 3 miles east of Washington, Co 
Seat of Washington Co. We travelled north east and then south east 
in the Co Forded Little Blue River at Hanover, a R R passes through 
the town and on to the Marysville & there crossed the Big Blue on a 
good Bridge, we passed on from Marysville crossing Scotch Creek & 
we camped at Mr. Charles D. Marsh’s on a beautifull high Prairie, 8 
miles N. E. of Marysville, Co. Seat of Marshall Co. My dog was wrong- 
fully shot & severely wounded today poor Bruno ran & jumped into 
the wagon, seemed to ask my protection and the first time he has asked 
to ride on our entire trip thus far. Traveled over 40 miles today, at 
least 45. 

Friday, June 14. Beautifull clear & pleasant, at 6 Oc. we started 
from Mr. Charles, R. Marsh’s on the beautifull high prairie 8 miles east 
of Marysville & where I had been very kindly treated being unwell, 
they kindly gave me an invitation to lodge on a bed. We passed on 
crossed Elm Creek, Mission Creek and Turkey Creek near Pawnee City. 
We paused a short time in Pawnee City, Co Seat of Pawnee Co [Ne- 
braska] & they have a very nice live town & fine Stone Court house 
Jail &c built out of Magnesian limestone the Jail is in the bacement 
of the Court House. After passing out of town some 214 miles, Brother 
Jesse W. Hambleton in loading his gun by accident had his gun go off 
& shot off the fore & middle fingers of his Right hand. We turned and 
drove on the double quick back to town & got Dr Alexander S Stewart 
of Pawnee City [to] cut off the stubs of his two fingers & believe him 
a kind good brother Oddfellow & I think did a good job. After the 
wound was dressed we passed out 1 mile to Dr. J. W. Lindsly where 
we camped & were kindly treated by the kind family & Doctor. We 
made over 35 miles travel. 

Saturday, June 15. Variable with the appearance of rain morning 
& noon, at 6% Oc we started from camp 1 mile east of Pawnee City, 
Dr. J. W. Lindsley an Odd Fellow, where we were kindly treated & 
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brotner J. W. Hambleton staied the night in their house & we all ate 
supper at their table last evening we passed a small town called Table 
Rock there we crossed the Nimihaw [Nemaha] creek on a good bridge 
a railroad passes the town. We passed on leaving the town of Humbolt 
[Humboldt] to the south of us in full view on over Kirkham Creek 
and on over Long Creek, next Little Muddy Creek, then some runs & 
on over Big Muddy then on over the Nimihaw [Nemaha] River crossed 
on a bridge & a mile further we came to a small town called Nimihaw 
[Nemaha] City. It is five miles west of Brownsville and 1 from the 
river. 

Sunday, June 16. Beautifull except morning, strong appearance of 
rain & being camped on the Mo bottom in Nebraska near Brownsville 
we harnessed & left camp at 614 Oc A.M. crossed the Mo River in a 
steam ferry boat from Brownsville, Nebraska, to Star and Rockport 
landing Missouri & passed a small town on the Mo Bottom 3 miles 
from the ferry called Rockport. The place where the ferry lands I 
believe is called Phelps. We crossed the west Nishany Botany [Nish- 
nabotna] & on through Linden former Co Seat of Holt Co. Mo & passed 
out of Mo into Iowa after passing Dr Moores & we camped on the 
farm of Hezekiah Lamb & near his son’s house on the Prairie. They 
are very clever people. We passed some good & some rough country. 

Monday, June i7. Variable. At 614 Oc we started from camp at 
Hezekiah Lamb’s 20 miles S. West of Shenandoah Leaving Sidney Co 
Seat of Fremont Co Iowa in fair view on our left we passed through 
Riverton a small town on the R Road in Fremont Co on the East 
Nishany Botany [Nishnabotna] River a nice stream some 30 odd yds 
wide & a beautifull rich well watered country good springs. We passed 
on through Shenandoah & then through Essex a small place on the 
B & M. R. R. on the Nishany Botany [Nishnabotna] and we stoped at 
Brother Augustus B. Jackson’s on the Nishany Botany [Nishnabotna] 
11% miles North East of Essex in Page Co Pierce Township. We passed 
a very pleasant visit & had a good social religious time being old friends 
& brethren & he being the father of my son Amandus’s wife & he & I 
haveing worshipped together in Van Buren Co more than 20 years ago. 
We have passed through a beautiful rich country this day & found 
Brother Jackson & family all well. 

Tuesday, June 18. Variable with light showers passing & thimder 
lightning & strong appearance of rain at night. At 10 Oc Jesse Hamble- 
ton and I left my old Friend Augustus B. Jackson he is my sons wife’s 
father & we had a very pleasant time together & we came on to My 
Nephew Charles Westley Campbell in Red Oak Co Seat of Montgomery 
Co. Iowa & his mother is my oldest sister Temperance Ann & her son 
Albert Sweangen is married & lives here & I had the pleasure of finding 
them all well & we have had a real good social time & I have had the 
pleasure of seeing Capt & William Stidger & Joseph Barker & family. 

Wednesday, June 19. Variable with fine rain in the evening. Jesse 
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Hambleton & I spent the day plesantly with my friends & relatives in 
Red Oak Co Seat of Montgomery Co. we took Breakfast with my 
Nephew Ch Westley Campbell my sister his mother is there & her son 
Elbert Swearengen Jesse Hambleton & I took dinner with my Old 
friend Captain Stidger.6 & we had a real good social time & we took 
tea with my nephew Elbert Swearengen his mother was with us & we 
spent the night there I spent part of the day with my old friend Joseph 
Barker an old ex-sheriff of Van Buren Co Iowa & I had the pleasure 
of seeing quite a number of old friends & acquaintances & spent realy 
a plesant social time this day. 

Thursday, June 20. Beautifull at 10 Oc AM we left our friends in 
Red Oak Co Seat of Montgomery Co Iowa & on by the Nishany Botany 
[Nishnabotna] on over the West & Middle Nodaway Creek, good mill 
streams, & camped one mile west of Quincy® Co Seat of Adams Co 
the country quite Rolling we had the company of Mr. Lot Timbrel & 
son on this days trip on their return from the Solomon River in Kansas 
& we spent the hours very agreeably they lived in Mahaska Co Iowa. 

Friday, June 21, Clear & very warm at 614 Oc A.M. we started from 
camp 1 mile west of Quincy Co seat of Adams Co stoped a short time 
in the town but little sine of life about it, the country very rough we 
passed on leaving Corning a thriving R. R. town 1% mile on our right 
but in good view & a little further we passed a little almost forsaken 
town called Queen City®* & close by it we crossed the East Nodaway 
on a bridge it has the appearance of a good mill stream beyond it a 
little we crossed the R Road & near that passed through a welch town 
of some 30 to 50 houses mostly cabins all seemed to be inhabited but 
we saw no living thing in or about the town except vegetation. We 
ascertained it is an Icarian community.” P.M. we pased through a 
nice Prairie country & in view of Creston a nice looking R R town we 
pased in fair view & left it 1 to 2 miles on our left we camped in a valley 
%/, mile west of Afton. 

Saturday, June 22. Variable & extremely warm at 6 Oc we started 
from camp in the hollow just west of Afton halted a short time in the 
town they are just building a court house the Stone work near done 
& the brick work commenced we passed on crosed Grand river on a 
bridge & passed on through a broken country & nooned at Murray a 
little town on the R R. before crossing Grand River we pased in view 


5This is Captain John S. Stidger who with his son William Stidger was owner 
of the Red Oak Express. Both were former Van Buren County men and members 
e companies of Union soldiers enlisted in Van Buren County during the Civil 

ar. 

SA town, now abandoned, then located about six miles northwest of the 
present county seat, Corning. 

682A town, now abandoned, then located in the southeastern part of Section 
25, Quincy Township, and the southwestern part of Section 30, Prescott Town- 
ship, Adams County, one mile north and two miles east of the present county 
seat, Corning. 

6A village, now abandoned, then located in the northern part of Section 31, 
Prescott Township, Adams County, one-half mile north and two and one-half 
miles east of Corning, 
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of Thair [Thayer] a thriving little R R town leaving it % mile to our 
right. Evening we pased a much more heartsome country this PM 
we passed through Osceola Co seat of Clarke Co & there it is a live 
town from appearance we then bore south leaving a little town called 
Green Bay’ in sight to our right & on & camped in the Prairie some 
7 miles N. West of Garden Grove of Mormon noteriety. 

Sunday, June 23. Variable with the appearance of rain at night 
At 7 Oc. A.M. we left camp & drove into Garden Grove Decatur County 
at 10 Oc. listened to a good sermon by brother George Peck Bennit in 
the M.E. Brick Church & acompanied him home to dinner. Spent a 
pleasant social time & then acompanied him to his appointment at 
High Point 5 miles south of Garden Grove he preached a good funeral 
sermon at 4 Oc PM & I followed by an exhortation. The woman was 94 
years of age when she died. I had the pleasure of meeting my old 
friend Wm A. Ketcham at church at 10 Oc AM at evening I preached 
in the M.K. church in the Grove & the minister closed after me Text 
Hebrews 4th 16th after meeting Brother Hambleton & I went home 
with Brother Ketcham & staid the night we did have a precious social 
time we had not had the pleasure of Seeing each other for nearly eight 
years & our meeting was a happy one. 

Monday, June 24. Variable with lite showers in the morning. at 8 
Oc we started from Brother Wm Ketcham’s where we had been kindly 
entertained the night. he lives 2144 miles N E of Garden Grove we 
travelled over very good Prairie Country passing through New York® 
a small place & then Bethlehem® a small vilage & Confidence’? an other 
little place & passed on out of Wain [Wayne] Co into Appanoose & 
camped at the [edge of a] village of Appanoose called 
[ Millidgeville |.“ 

Tuesday, June 25, Beautifull at 6 Oc A.M. we started from camp 
on the west Side of Millageville [Millidgeville] crosed over the west 
branch of the Shariton [Chariton] River pased through the little de- 
serted looking village of Millageville [Millidgeville] & on through Icon- 
jum!2 a plesant little place & good Country & on to Moravia & there 
dined & feed with my old friend & brother Alexander A. Monroe and 
we had a good social time talking over former incidents &c. At 1 Oc. 

7A town, now abandoned, then located near the southwest corner of Green 


Bay Township, Clarke County, eight miles south and one mile west of the 


county seat, Osceola. p P 
8A town, now abandoned, then located near the center of Union Township, 
Wayne County, six miles north and three miles east of the county seat, Corydon. 
9A village, now abandoned, then located in the southeast corner of Section 
24, Union Township, Wayne County, five miles north and six miles east of 
Corydon. 
2A village, now abandoned, then located in the southeast corner of Section 
11, Wright Township, Wayne County, seven miles north and eleven miles east 


of Corydon. ; “dant 
11A’ town, now abandoned, then located in the western part of Section 10, 


Independence Township, Appanoose County, ten miles north and eight miles 


west of the county seat, Centerville. 
12A village, now abandoned, then located near the center of Section 5, 


Chariton Township, Appanoose County, eleven miles north and four miles west 
of Centerville. 
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PM we started passed through Moravia & on to Soap Creek & halted 
to see Rev H. P. Morrison an old comrade in the army, found him well 
_ & doing finely after a social interview we started on crosed Sope [Soap] 
Creek & on to Unionville. there called on Doctor Sawyer our first Regi- 
mental surgeon & had a pleasant interview. Saw Joel Staley there an 
old friend then onward through Unionville to Drakeville halted a short 
time & passed on 11% miles east & camped for the night. 

Wednesday, June 26. Beautifull day but warm with showers at night 
at a little after daylight we started from camp 114 miles east of Drake- 
ville Davis Co Iowa & we drove into Bloomfield Co Seat & took break- 
fast with my Nephew John Campbell & spent a pleasant hour with them 
then drove to Mr. Kirk England’s near Pulaski & spent a pleasant in- 
terview & took dinner with them he married Brother Augustus’ daugh- 
ter Maria. we left & called a short time to see Elisha L. Kirk in Pu- 
laski & then on & called an hour on my Eldest Sister’s Daughter Mrs. 
Henry Tootwiler & then on to Brother Augustus’s & put up with them 
for the night we found my friends (sentence unfinished). 

Thursday, June 27, 1872. Variable warm at 7 Oc A.M. we started 
from Brother Augustus’s & passed round to Troy spent an hour in the 
village & then started for home on through Lebanon’ & Pittsburgh4 
forded the Des Moines River there & arrived home at 12 Oc noon & 
thank the good Lord found my family well. After dinner I hitched up 
& took Jesse W. Hambleton over the river called a short time at my 
Son’s & then went on with Mr. Hambleton to Mr. Gaggses to his Barn 
Raising & assisted a short time & then returned to my son’s & then on 
home thank the Lord for a temporal home as I pass to a heavenly & 
an eternal home which by the grace of God I hope to gain. 

13A village, now abandoned, then located at the cross roads or common 
corners of Sections 1 and 2, Jackson Township, and 35 and 36, Chequest Town- 
ship, Van Buren County, six miles west of the county seat, Keosauqua. 

144 town, now abandoned, then located on the west bank of the Des Moines 


River, in Section 27, Van Buren Township, Van Buren County, three miles 
northwest of Keosauqua. 


DES MOINES TO TOPEKA MAIL ROUTE 
ESTABLISHED 


A bill has passed the House of Representatives establishing a 
new mail route from this city to Topeka, Kansas, by way of 
Saint Joseph. This route is much needed by the entire people of 
Iowa, and we hope to be able to chronicle its active operation 
soon.—The Iowa Tri-Weekly Citizen, Des Moines, February 6, 
1858. (In the Newspaper Division of the Historical, Memorial 
and Art Department of Iowa.) 


SOME STUDIES IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF RAIL- 
ROADS IN NORTHEAST IOWA 


By Tora B. Quiciey 


‘The irregular topography of northeast Iowa was responsible 
for some of the hardships of the pioneers. Difficulties of com- 
munication isolated settlements, often many times a year. Wagon 
roads were poor, narrow and hazardous in the hills, rough and 
irregular in the lowlands. They were often improved by private: 
subscription, yet travel was difficult everywhere. Stages were 
frequently pulled out of mudholes in summer, or were delayed 
by blizzards in winter.” Fortunate was the community so situ- 
ated that the people could use the great natural highways of 
trade, lakes and rivers. 

Steamboat traffic, in the days of settlement, was brisk in sum- 
mer on the Mississippi. A study of the port of Dubuque from 
April 8 to April 19, 1859, shows boats for upriver trade varying 
from two to eleven daily.” Annual boat arrivals in St. Paul 
averaged about one thousand in the early 1860's and most of the 
boats touched northern Iowa ports twice.* 

Mail service was very irregular; each day at Dubuque a boat, 
scheduled to leave at an early hour, was chosen for mail boat, 
but only one town south of the Minnesota line had more than tri- 
weekly service.” Sometimes the Dubuque office had no mail for 
days; again it was so flooded with matter that it was impossible 
to get it all out on the next boat.” The McGregor office made up 
the mail for the interior, weekly, bi-weekly or tri-weekly, de- 
pendent upon the distance and amount of mail matter handled 
at the various stations. 

In April, 1857, the Milwaukee & Mississippi Railroad ran its 
first train into Prairie du Chien, Wisconsin.’ Visitors from Mc- 

1iNorth Iowa Times, Mar. 16, 1859; July 13, 1864; May 23, 1866; May 8, 1873. 

2Powers, History and Reminiscences of Chickasaw County, pp. 191, 197, 209 ff. 

3Dubuque Hapress and Herald (daily), Apr. 8-19, 1859. 

4Price, History of Clayton County, Vol. I, p. 199. 

SHORE Lowe. eae ras Gowisneod, History of Dubuque County, 


e 3S. 
TNorth Iowa Times, Apr. 17, 1857. 
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Gregor and Clayton City helped their sister city celebrate. Six 
months before, the editor of the North Iowa Times in its pre- 
miere issue, had predicted, “The completion of the railroad to 
Prairie du Chien will give us all the eastern facilities possessed 
by any town in the state. The ‘neigh’ of the Iron Horse cannot 
yet be heard, but we see the influence of his approach in the 
increased activity of every man among us.’* 

Prior to 1857 there were three horse ferries at or near Mc- 
Gregor, but even before the coming of the railroad they proved 
inadequate. At one time, as early as 1854, 150 wagons waited 
at Prairie du Chien to be ferried to the Iowa shore.? A fine new 
steam ferry, the “Alexander McGregor,’ made its debut in 
1856;'° within three years another was added, the “Allamakee,’™ 
and in the early 1870’s a little fleet of chugging boats towed the 
loaded barges north, south, east and west to and from the busy 
railway terminus. In the summer of 1860 the Milwaukee & 
Mississippi built an elevator at Prairie du Chien. A long, low 
warehouse with a line of huge doors at the river’s edge was 
added soon. A spur of track ran through the building and cars 
were loaded in the warehouse directly from the barges.” 

Immigrants poured into the country. Within a month after 
the new road was opened, the six passenger coaches arriving 
daily at Prairie du Chien were crowded with settlers bound for 
northeast Iowa or southern Minnesota. Other hordes were 
coming in by boat or wagon trail. And all this horde meant new 
business.’ In a few months it was announced that the new rail- 
road had all the freight and traffic it could handle until it could 
increase its capacity.” 

In the late fall the ferryboats maintained their schedules as 
long as they could break their way through the ice;** then, until 
the ice was strong enough to bear traffic, goods piled up at the 
river ports. When the “natural bridge” spanned the river, the 
winter barges, horse-drawn, dotted a persistent trail. These 
sleighs were so constructed as to float if the ice gave way be- 

8Ibid., Oct. 10, 1856 (Vol. I, No. 1). 

9Price, History of Clayton County, Vol. I, p. 96. 

10North Iowa Times, Oct. 10, 1856. 11[bid., Oct. 26, 1859. 

12Ibid., Aug. 8, 1860. — 13[bid., Apr. 24, 1857. 


14[bid., Aug. 7, 1857; May 30, 1860. 15Ibid., Aug. 7, 1857. 
16]bid., Dec. 4, 1861. 
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neath them; if the horses broke through, choke ropes about their 
necks were drawn taut, to make them float; they could then be 
dragged out on the solid ice.’’ 

On January 26, 1861, 400 teams were in McGregor.’® All 
sorts of conveyances came laden with produce, from “the sleek 
team of the wealthy German, and the small ‘g’lang’ ponies of the 
fast Yankee, to the slow bovines of the honest Norwegian.” 
Three million bushels of wheat were shipped through McGregor 
during the year ending July 1, 1861,” although a considerable 
part of this went by boat. 

But steel ribbons were slowly stretching westward from river 
towns farther south, and McGregor could not lag behind. As 
soon as the railroad was assured for Prairie du Chien, business 
men on the Iowa side began to plan connecting lines. The first 
number of the North Iowa Times, October 10, 1856, named two 
projected roads, “The Northern Iowa & Minnesota Railroad’ 
and the “McGregor, St. Peter’s & Missouri River Railroad.” 
Discussion was rife as to the most feasible route. McGregor busi- 
ness men were hopeful that one of the narrow ravines leading 
from the town might be the chosen way. 

Allamakee County advocated the Yellow River valley, where 
ran the old military road connecting Fort Atkinson in Iowa with 
Fort Crawford at Prairie du Chien. There was also the valley 
of the “Bloody Run,” the Giard River of trapper days.” 

And many were the proposed lines for survey inland. Every 
little town dreamed of future wealth and power when it should 
“get the railroad.” 

The first company to incorporate was the McGregor, St. Peter’s 
& Missouri River Railroad Company, June 2, 1856.” The sur- 
veys were begun in July, and the Bloody Run valley chosen as 
the only practical route leading up to the table-lands. A tenta 
tive line westward was planned by way of Clermont, West Union, 
Fredericksburg, Bradford (Chickasaw County), St. Charles, 
Mason City, “with a population of at least five hundred,” and 


17Interview with Mr. F. H. Luthe, Des Moines, Iowa. 

18North Iowa Times, Jan. 30, 1861. 19] bid., Dec. 25, 1861. 
20[bid., Nov. 13, 1861. 

21[bid., Feb. 6, 1857 (The survey was completed July 2, 1856). 
22[bid., Feb. 6, 1857. 
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Clear Lake City. A second company was formed to build the 
“Northwestern Railway” to connect with the McGregor, St. 
Peter’s & Missouri River road, to run by way of Postville, Frank- 
ville, Decorah, Elliota, and St. Peters, in Minnesota.”? A third 
company, “The Dubuque & Turkey Valley Railroad Company,’ 
was incorporated to run a line from Dubuque to the mouth of 
the Turkey River, thence up that valley to Minnesota.™ 

The directorate elected for the McGregor, St. Peters & Mis- 
souri River Railroad, in June and July, 1857, represented Clay- 
ton, Fayette, Chickasaw, Floyd and Kossuth counties; Wisconsin 
capitalists were interested in this extension of their Milwaukee 
and Mississippi road, and we find a director from Waukeshaw, 
and another from Milwaukee. Eastern capital is not unaware 
of the new venture for J. C. Wright, New York, is also on the 
board.” 

And how were such ventures to be financed? The estimated 
cost, made somewhat later, for the McGregor, St. Peter’s & Mis- 
souri River, for roadbed and equipment, was set at $2,112,990 
for the first and most difficult fifty miles.*° And yet, at first, it 
was hoped that local or at least Western capital could be found 
to finance it largely by purchase of stock by business men and 
farmers.’ Enthusiastic meetings were held in the towns along 


the projected route.” 


The farmer was urged to give even to the 
full value of his land, “It will be the means of quadrupling his 
real estate if he wishes to sell, and in the same proportion, in- 
crease his facilities to cultivate his land, dispose of his produce 
and to procure the comforts and luxuries of life if he wishes 
to keep it.” Land was deeded by private owners to the railroad. 
Such a donor was David Edwards, New Hampton; he gave 240 
acres, nearly one half of his holdings, “and,” says Larrabee, 
“the donations were all absorbed without any perceptible ad- 
vance in building the road.’””” 

Sometimes the county or township or city took stock in the 


company, giving bonds in payment. This had been commonly 


23Tbid., Dec. 5, 1856; July 24, 1857. 24Tbid., Feb. 27, 1857. 
25[bid., June 12, 1857; July 10, 1857. 26[bid., Mar. 31, 1858. 
27Ibid., Mar. 6, 1857; Feb. 3, 1858. 
28Tbid., Mar. 6, 1857; Mar. 18, 1857; Mar. 20, 1857; Dec. 1, 1858. 
_ 29Larrabee, The Railroad Question, p. 8; also Powers, History and Remi- 
niscences of Chickasaw County, pp. 192, 193. a 
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resorted to in other states, had, indeed, been worn rather thread- 
bare before efforts were made to finance Iowa’s first railroad 
(1853). A Supreme Court decision had upheld the constitutional 
right of a county to aid in building a railroad within its limits 
in the case of Dubuque County, which voted $200,000 to aid the 
Dubuque & Pacific Railroad Company.” It was argued that the 
constitutional restriction of state debt to $100,000 offered no re- 
striction in this instance because: (1) The county was not the 
state. (2) A railroad is as necessary as any other road. Judge 
Kinney filed a dissenting opinion because: (1) It interferes with 
the private rights of citizens. (2) The legislature of 1850 had 
rejected a bill for county subscription for public improvement 
on the ground that it was unconstitutional. (3) A railroad is not 
a road as per approved usage. He regarded the wild taxation 
for railroads by counties as alarming. Governor Grimes also 
warned against this method of financing railroads. In his mes- 
sage of December, 1856, he noted that the aggregate debts of the 
counties were over seven millions, and that some projects were 
bound to result disastrously. “Municipal corporations are de- 
signed for local and limited purposes and it is a perversion of 
their organization when they are embarked in internal improve- 
ment beyond their jurisdiction.’’** He argued that it was not 
legal for the voters of one portion of the county to fix a tax on 
persons of remote parts except for county purposes. He advised 
legislative control of the problem.. 

But the need was great and the future was bright; a legislative 
act, approved January 21, 1857, enabled Clayton County to issue 
bonds “to aid in the construction” of the Dubuque & Turkey 
Valley and the McGregor, St. Peter's & Missouri River Rail- 
road.” The county judge advertised a special election and bonds 
to the value of $100,000 bearing ten per cent interest were voted 
by a majority of 693.°° Chickasaw County had already voted 
$100,000 worth of bonds for the McGregor, St. Peter’s & Mis- 
souri River Railroad Co. and later voted $100,000 more for the 
Chicago, Iowa & Nebraska Railroad, Cedar Valley branch, both 


30Greene, 4 Iowa Reports, pp. 

31Shambaugh, Messages and Pooluations of the Governors of Iowa, Vol. II, 
. 38. 
if 382Laws of Iowa, 1856, Chap. 186. 33North Iowa Times, Mar. 13, 1857. 
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bearing ten per cent interest. In order to attract western capi- 
tal the McGregor, St. Peter’s & Missouri River Railroad Co. 
determined to invest one half of its funds in public lands to be 
sold for the benefit of the stockholders.” 


A campaign for a land grant to aid in building this road was 
begun late in 1857.°° But that plan had also been overworked 
and Congress was much slower to grant such aid than it had 
been a decade before. It is doubtful if the best of help could 
have protected these early Iowa projects from disaster. The 
railroad panic of 1857 made it impossible to get Eastern capital, 
and more slowly, but just as surely, the blight settled upon the 
West.*’ The following year came the most complete crop failure 
that Iowa had ever experienced.* Subscriptions of stock could 
not be paid. It was vain to urge the farmers to pay for their 
stock in wheat, “for which,’ wrote Editor Richardson, “no mar- 
ket exists ... and yet will pay for that which will assure a future 
market.’ Most persistent was his warning to “avoid Eastern en- 
cumbrances’’;*’ the results of such a course seemed only too ob- 
vious, and yet what chance had the meager West to finance a 
railroad substantially ? 


In May, 1858, the McGregor, St. Peter’s & Missouri River 
Railroad Company were forced to discharge their men and sus- 
pend operations.*” Nine miles of road, as “crooked as a ram’s 
horn,’ crossing Bloody Run twenty-seven times, had been 
graded." Interest was not dead; it was hoped that work might 
begin again soon, and in November a meeting was held in West 
Union that new life might be instilled in the project. Stock was 
subscribed conditionally, to be paid for only in case the road ran 
through Clermont and West Union. The delegates also resolved 
to ask state aid for the enterprise. At this meeting the directors 


_ 34Powers, History and Reminiscences of Chickasaw County, p. 62; North Iowa 
Times, Oct. 10, 1856. 


85North Iowa Times, July 17, 1857; July 24, 1857. 

361 bid., Dec. 23, 1857 (copied from Dubuque Tribune). 

3Ibid., Aug. 14, 1857; Feb. 3, 1858. 

88Ibid., Feb. 3, 1858; also Fleming to Houghton, Iowa Archives, G II, 5 
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89North Iowa Times, Feb. 3, 1858. 
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June 26, 1859. ‘ 
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reported $400,000 in subscriptions, including $55,000 worth of 
land.* 

Meanwhile persistent opposition was maintained against county 
and township aid. In 1859 the Supreme Court of Iowa decided: 
“The counties of this state have no power to borrow money or 
subscribe stock to aid in the construction of railroads, and the 
issuing of bonds by the counties or the transfer of them by the 
corporations to whom they are issued may be restrained by in- 
junction.” This startling reversal increased the difficulties of 
all roads building in Iowa. 

It was rumored that the Milwaukee & Mississippi Road would 
purchase a controlling interest in the M., St. P. & Mo. R. R. R. 
if the stockholders would agree to a resurvey and a new loca- 
tion; but President “Jack’’ Thompson refused to consider any 
plan that did not assure his home town, Clermont, a railroad.** 

In October, 1859, one, William B. McNamara, levied upon the 
M., St. P. & Mo. R. R. R. to satisfy a judgment of $1,560.50. 
Mr. Larrabee says that all of the old stock was wiped out by 
this process and the road went into the hands of new owners.” 
Plans for state aid were discouraged in Governor Lowe’s bi- 
ennial message to the legislature, January 9, 1860. He declared 
that the majority of the people were against it and that the 
plans for railroad building in Iowa would probably fail; capital 
was unwilling to invest, and in such projects the masses never 
help. But he pointed out, too, the significant fact that the emi-’ 
grant trains were diverted to other states with better railway 
facilities. Governor Lowe also cited the provisions of the act 
of Congress whereby the state of Iowa was granted land to aid 
in building four Iowa railroads (1856). The stipulation that 
seventy-five miles must be built by 1859 had not been complied 
with in any instance; he advised the legislature to resume the 
lands, make a new grant, and to stipulate that a majority of the 
boards of directors reside and keep office in the state."® One of 


42] bid., Dec. 1, 1858. 

42Withrow, 19 Iowa Reports, p. 166, Stokes vs. Scott Co. 

44North Iowa Times, Aug. 31, 1859. . ’ 

45[bid., Oct. 19, 1859; Apr. 11, 1860. Readvertised after litigation, North Iowa 
Times, Aug. 8, 1860. Also, Larrabee, The Railroad Question, p. 324.  — 

46Shambaugh, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 174. “Although this description of improve- 
ments are peculiarly adapted to the wants and interests of the masses, _they 
never yet have been prevailed upon to do much for enterprises of this kind. 
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the companies that had forfeited its grant was the Iowa Central 
Air Line, a road planned to run westward on or near the forty- 
second parallel of latitude.** Other roads sought eagerly for the 
grant. The McGregor road had felt themselves aggrieved be- 
cause they had been excluded from the grant of 1856. Now in- 
terest began to renew itself. They could not compete for the 
forty-second parallel grant, but they could try for a new one. 
The times seemed propitious. The Cedar Valley Railroad, pro- 
jected northward to the state line, which, for a time, seemed 
sure of success, was delayed.** A new company was organized 
to take over the franchises of the McGregor and St. Peter’s road, 
the “Northern Iowa Railroad Company,” and a new survey was 
made (1861).*° The new company planned to build the road to 
Clermont, and stock the western line, to be built by the old com- 
pany, the McGregor, St. Peter’s & Missouri River. Subscriptions 
came in briskly from county and individual. Counties were urged 
to turn over their swamp land grants. We find Howard County 
planning thus to help finance the northern branch through New 
Oregon,” besides subscriptions of more than $100,000 from How- 
ard County residents. Thus the dreams of the old Northwestern 
road seemed nearer realization than the road projected west- 
ward.” The new company, the Northern Iowa, was pronounced 
amply able to complete the project,” but we soon find them in- 
volved in further difficulties. Work had progressed actively dur- 
ing early summer. The contractors promised that twenty miles 
would be ready for the iron by October 1, and that a locomotive 
would be in Monona by January 1, 1862.°° But in September a 
subcontractor fled with the funds which should have been paid 
to his men; after a few days of idleness a riotous mob attempted 
to collect what was due them. At North McGregor and Monona 
were company stores; the men in charge made no attempt to 
oppose the raiders, who carried away groceries, dry goods, bed- 
ding, etc. Then the mob started for McGregor, where they sus- 


47North Iowa Times, Feb. 1, 1860; Feb. 8, 1860; Feb. 15, 1860. 

48] bid., June 6, 1860; Noy. 14, 1860. 
49Tbid., Dec. 19, 1860; Nov. 28, 1866 (a historical sketch). Larrabee calls this 
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50North Iowa Times, Mar. 138, 1861. This grant was not voted until 1865, see 
Ibid., Nov. 29, 1865. 
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pected President Thompson was to be found.** The offices of the 
railroad were above the O. C. Lee private bank, located on the 
south side of the street in the block nearest the Mississippi River. 
Mr. Thompson was there, trying to negotiate a loan to tide over 
the emergency. There were wild demands for a lynching. The 
citizens of little McGregor were thoroughly alarmed and a mes- 
senger was sent post haste to beg the help of Father Nolan, 
priest in charge of St. Mary’s church. That gentleman was one 
of the most forceful characters in the early history of the com- 
munity. He was a handsome man, more than six feet tall, of 
sterling character and great firmness. The messenger found him 
at the bedside of a sick parishioner, a few miles from town. 
Seizing an oxgoad he mounted his waiting horse and rode pell- 
mell to McGregor. Down the street, through the mob he forced 
his way, lashing right and left with the oxwhip. The wild Irish 
mob was thoroughly cowed, and ready to listen to reason.” Mr. 
Thompson appeared on the balcony above the bank, a promise 
of immediate payment of wages in arrears quieted the leaders, 
the banks of McGregor furnished the money on Mr. Thompson’s 
personal note, and the rioters disbanded.” One or two of the 
leaders, who feared their indignation had carried them beyond 
the limits of the law, enlisted for the Civil War, rightly thinking 
that thereby they would escape arraignment.” 

But work was not resumed. Finances were at a low ebb. Presi- 
dent Thompson was not the only promoter facing financial ruin. 
Hopes of a railroad westward sank low, indeed. The editor of 
the Freeborn County (Minn.) Standard wrote: “That man must 
be verdant indeed who imagines that a railroad will ever be built 
up Jack Thompson’s ram’s horn location and partially graded 
track up the circuitous military ridge. Successful railroad com- 
panies don’t generally crook their roads around houses, gardens 
and stables, and wind along ridges losing five miles in advancing 
forty. We can but look upon the enterprise as a contemplated 


54[bid., Sept. 11, 1861. : ; 
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swindle and humbug.’”’® Moreover the Civil War had begun; 
money was “tight” and the project was forced to lie dormant 
for a more favorable season. 


In 1862 a Supreme Court decision denied the legislature of 
Iowa the power to authorize counties to become stockholders in 
railroad companies. This was an added blow to those concerned 
in the northeast Iowa projects.” 


January 19, 1863, the McGregor Western Company was or- 
ganized.” A subsidiary company, “The Iowa Railway Construc- 
tion Company,” was also formed. “By some legal process not 
necessary to state, the franchise of the road reverted to Judge 


Brown,’ 


who sold it to the new corporation. The Milwaukee 
& Prairie du Chien company was not complacent at the turn of 
affairs. They were of a mind to control any road built westward 
from McGregor when the time was ripe for building. When the 
Northern Iowa company was organized a rival company, “The 
Prairie du Chien & Austin Railroad Company,’ had been incor- 
porated, its board of directors composed largely of stock- 
holders of the Milwaukee & Prairie due Chien Railway. They 
proposed to begin at Paint Creek, some nine miles north of Mc- 
Gregor, and build to southern Minnesota by way of Waukon, 
Frankville, Calmar and Howard Center. But when work on 
the Northern Iowa ceased the Paint Creek project languished, 
only to spring up again to oppose the McGregor Western. A 
new company bought the franchise. They also secured fran- 
chises in Minnesota and gave every evidence of active oppo- 
sition.” But work on the McGregor Western was pushed actively 
and in June the Paint Creek project was reported as abandoned.” 


Meanwhile another formidable rival appeared, the Minnesota 
& Cedar Valley Railroad, with its northern terminus at Otranto, 
crossing the prospected line of the McGregor Western at Brad- 
ford in Chickasaw County. It was planned to extend through 


‘8North Iowa Times, Jan. 15, 1862. 
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Blackhawk, Bremer, Chickasaw, Floyd and Mitchell counties.” 
“County subscriptions, whether worth anything or not, have been 
voted without limit,” wrote a correspondent from that section. 

Finally through the efforts of William B. Allison and others, 
a land grant was secured for the McGregor road.” It stipulated 
that the road must be built on or near the forty-third parallel. 
Meanwhile the road was creeping slowly westward. From Post- 
ville one line was planned to extend northwest to the state line; 
the other, westward, was to be built through Clermont, West 
Union, etc. In October the first engine arrived. By the middle 
of June, 1864, trains reached Postville; by April, 1865, trains 
were running to Ossian; the railroad was no longer a dream.™ 
Then the Milwaukee & Prairie du Chien leased the new road for 
ninety-nine years. The depots at Prairie du Chien were moved 
to a point opposite North McGregor, a new town, a mile or more 
north of McGregor which had sprung into existence when the 
Bloody Run survey was made.” Two ferry boats, the Allamakee 
and the Jennie Brown, towed great barges, fitted with tracks, 
for transportation of the loaded freight cars across the Missis- 
sippi. These boats and barges were owned by John Lawler, one- 
time station agent at Prairie du Chien, but rapidly becoming an 
important factor in railroad history of Northern Iowa.” 

The northern branch was ready for the iron by the fall of 
1865; Cresco, in Howard County, was to be the terminus, for a 
time, at least, so Howard County forthwhile voted her swamp 
lands to help finance the railroad.” 

But the companies were not complying with the terms of the 
land grant. The road was extended northward instead of along 
the forty-third parallel. Its eastern terminus was at North Mc- 
Gregor, not at McGregor, as the terms of the grant required.” 
Governor Stone was ready to certify the lands due for the first 
fifty miles completed; but the storm of protest was so great that 

66Ibid., Nov. 18, 1863. 

67Congressional Globe, 1863-64, pp. 281, 1814, 1559, 1791. 
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the legislature failed to approve the governor’s action, and Sec- 
retary of the Interior Harlan set in motion an investigation. 
So again the McGregor and Missouri company was reorganized 
under the name, the “Calmar & Missouri River Railway,” to 
build the western extension. Once more rivals appeared. Two 
new companies, the “Mississippi & Sioux City” with a road pro- 
jected by way of Yellow River, and the “McGregor & Missouri 
Land Grant Railroad Company,’ with a prospective route up 
Paint Creek. Both began to work for the land grant."* Out of 
the melee the McGregor & Sioux City emerged as the recognized 
heir of the McGregor Western, and favored claimant. 

Finally in 1868 the Prairie du Chien road was bought by 
the Milwaukee & St. Paul. This imsured adequate financing 
of the northern Iowa road for the first time.” But it also meant 
control by New York capitalists, control so powerful and so ade- 
quate that rival claims of a dozen little towns for a place on the 
railroad map could be safely disregarded. But still the lands 
were not certified. A new company, the “Forty-third Parallel” 
road, appears, with important McGregor men among the stock- 
holders. It is somewhat of a mystery; its motives are ques- 
tioned; public opinion scouts the idea that they mean to build.” 
The promoters claim that its object is twofold, one to force the 
McGregor and Sioux City to comply with the terms of the grant, 
and the other “to bring the weight of the grant to bear in abating 
the tariff discriminations on produce in transit from interior 
points and river towns.’ They petitioned the state legislature 
to award them the grant. Great pressure was brought, especially 
in McGregor, where the citizens waged a spirited fight."? The 
members from Clayton County favored the McGregor and Sioux 
City. McGregor citizens maintained a lobby at Des Moines,“ 
and finally, when the legislature awarded the grant to that rail- 
road company, there were stipulations as to tariff regulation, ete., 
very obnoxious to the New York stockholders.“ They published 
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a protest, accepting the terms of the grant “with reservations” ; 
but the Forty-third Parallel Company announced their readiness 
to accept the grant with all stipulations in accordance with the 
terms of the bill making them beneficiaries in case the Sioux City 
road rejected them. A lively controversy ensued between Govy- 
ernor Merrill of Iowa, and Russell Sage of New York, president 
of the company.® The latter protested against the unfair re- 
strictions. He declared the good faith of the company. 

The new company was very active. A thousand men were at 
work on the western extension, and plans were made to build the 
tracks down to McGregor, to comply with the land grant act. 
In some instances western counties donated their swamp lands.* 
In spite of the fact that the Supreme Court had again spoken, 
and that taxation of cities and towns for aid of railroads was 
declared unconstitutional, the General Assembly of that winter, 
the “Railroad Legislature,’ passed an act authorizing cities, 
townships and towns to levy a tax not exceeding five per cent for 
aid in building a road within their boundaries. The company 
must first show that twice the amount asked for had been spent 


87 


in that locality before the money was collectable.’ The consti- 
tutionality of this act was passed upon by the Iowa Supreme 
Court and was upheld.** 

An honest effort was made to extend the road to its western 
terminus, then set at Yankton, South Dakota, by way of Sioux 
City.’ But in 1872 the company was forced to ask for an ex- 
tension of time, as the road had not yet reached Spencer.” There 
was much opposition to this, especially at McGregor, whose citi- 
zens were smarting under the failure of the company to extend 
its line to the limits of their city. Finally the road was extended 
to Algona, but the panic of 1873 made progress impossible. Not 
until 1875 was the work resumed.” In 1878 the road was com- 
pleted to Sheldon, the terminus stipulated in the land grant act 


of 1864.°” 
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TWO NOTABLE GIFTS RECENTLY RECEIVED 


Preasant J. Mitts, Cottection oF Guns anpD WEAPONS 

Pleasant J. Mills, born in Des Moines July 6, 1857, died there 
July 14, 1933, was the son of Colonel Noah W. Mills of the 
Second Iowa Infantry and his wife, Sarah A. (Hackleman) 
Mills, who was a daughter of General Pleasant A. Hackleman, 
one of Indiana’s bravest soldiers in the Union Army in the Civil 
War. 

Colonel Noah Mills was in the printing and publishing busi- 
ness in Des Moines, was wounded in the battle of Corinth on 
October 4, 1862, and died eight days afterward. General Hackle- 
man was killed in action at the same battle on October 4, 1862. 

Thus the mother of ‘Pleas’? Mills was the widow of one of 
Towa’s, and daughter of one of Indiana’s war heroes. She trans- 
mitted to her son such memories as she would naturally possess 
and two mementoes sacred to her.- 

These two were swords these officers respectively bore in battle 
at death. Her son kept both tokens of his father and grandfather 
in his own armory throughout the sixty years of his survival, 
then bequeathed them to his state, to be kept in the collections 
of the State Historical, Memorial and Art Department in Des 
Moines. They were delivered on his direction November 22, 
1935, by Mrs. Annie May Mills, his widow and executrix, in 
obedience to the bequest, with many similar objects of less per- 
sonal significance, yet of high historical value. 

The executrix and the Curator interpret the trust to go even 
farther than the requirement of law, or the letter of the will, in 
these respects: The sword of General Hackleman, in its private 
sense, became the property of his grandson, Pleas J. Mills, by 
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the law of inheritance. It thereafter came to Iowa by bequest. 
Yet in its symbolic sense it has greater meaning to Indiana than 
to Iowa. 

Therefore, if it is learned that General Hackleman’s own state 
desires it and will give it a repository the equal in safety and 
character for future record, as Iowa will give that of Colonel 
Mills’s, it shall return to Indiana with the compliments of both 
Mrs. Mills and our institution. 

Thus is conceived a striking example of love and admiration, 
both domestic and public, which looks toward the ideal for the 
living and honor for the dead of the two states. 

The remainder of the bequest will be assembled and displayed 
as a unit and as “The Pleasant J. Mills Collection.” 


Tue Minnie Warrineton Painrines or Iowa Witp Fiowers 


It is with both public gratitude and private emotion we an- 
nounce the arrival of the work of the heart and the hand of the 
late Minnie Warrington. These consist of her execution of about 
100 specimens in water colors, life size, of the blossoms of native 
Iowa wild plants. She selected and gathered these mainly in 
Keokuk County, Iowa, between 1890 and 1925. She had anno- 
tated the sheets on which she painted with the dates, the common 
and scientific names, and occasionally with local lore about each 
specimen. All of this was seen and commented on in writing with 
approval by the late Dr. L. H. Pammel. 

Miss Warrington was of an exceptionally talented family, pio- 
neers and Friends (Quakers). She was born in Columbiana 
County, Ohio, February 20, 1863, and came with her parents to 
Coal Creek, Keokuk County, in 1864, and died there August 29, 
1935. She was self taught in the arts of drawing and painting. 
As a truthful observer, illustrator and narrator of matters in 
which she was interested, she was both true and thorough. 

It is planned to exhibit the collection as soon as our share of 
the public appropriations shall be resumed to normal propor- 
tions. Meantime it will be available to those credentialed as 
artists or scientists or who are officially concerned with the gift. 
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CHARLES E. DE LAND OF SOUTH DAKOTA 


In the passing on December 9, 1935, at Pierre, South Dakota, 
of Hon. Charles Edmund De Land, the editor of the ANNALS and 
every lover of the history and culture within the American nation 
and all states, has lost an example, a champion and a friend. 

He remained a single man throughout his almost eighty-two 

years. His soul engaged itself in the humanities with a hus- 
band’s passion, a father’s wisdom, a brother’s tenderness. His 
intellect seized upon the principles of the law as he drew its 
essence from its history; his concept of justice fed his mental 
appetite. He worked out a long lifetime of industry among great 
minds in life and literature. He led, or followed, steps impelled 
alone by truth. He was of those who gladly led or followed. 
He labored nobly, wrote respectably, spoke pointedly, practiced 
honorably, lived always amiably. He buoyed and ballasted every 
life that his life engaged for half a century. 
. His life began in New York, matured in Illinois, flowered in 
Dakota Territory and fruited in South Dakota. He mastered 
English, learned and employed the Latin, understood the Dakota 
tongue, familiarized himself with current and ancient cultures 
imbedded in all these. His every element of human character 
was of the princeliest caste. 
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NOTABLE DEATHS 


Westey GREENE was born at Yellow Springs, Pennsylvania, November 
8, 1849, and died in Lakewood, Cleveland, Ohio, March 28, 1935. Burial 
was in Lakewood Park Cemetery. His parents were Allen J. and Sarah 
(Stanton) Greene. In 1855 the family removed to a farm in Scott 
County, Iowa, seven miles northeast of Davenport, in Lincoln Township. 
He was graduated from Iowa State College, Ames, in 1873, majoring 
in botany under that inspiring teacher, Dr. C. E. Bessey. He was also 
graduated from the Law Department of the State University of Iowa 
in 1875, and followed that by the practice of law for several years, first 
in Winterset and later in Davenport. But horticulture and floriculture 
lured him away and he engaged in those fields in Scott County for 
twenty years. He was secretary of the Union Horticultural Society and 
of the Tri-City Florists Club in the 1880’s and 1890's, then became sec- 
retary of the State Horticultural Society in 1899, serving until 1920. 
He was secretary of the Society of Iowa Florists, was a member of the 
Iowa Park and Forestry Association, and for years was superintendent 
of the Floricultural Department of the State Fair. He belonged to 
many scientific associations, had a personal friendship with the leading 
scientists of Iowa and of the country, and was very useful and helpful 
to the people of Iowa in the field of horticulture. He was the author of 
Plants of Iowa, a bulletin of 264 pages of the State Horticultural De- 
partment, 1997. He was greatly interested in the establishment of the 
Iowa State Board of Conservation, and was a member by appointment 
of Governor Harding of the Plant Life Commission which was charged 
with checking and passing upon plans and species for replanting the 
improved Capitol Grounds in 1917. About 1921 he removed to Cleveland, 
Ohio, where he spent his last few years with relatives. 


Witzriam Asni~ey SunpAay was born near Ames, Iowa, November 19, 
1862, and died in Chicago, Illinois, November 6, 1935. Burial was in 
Forest Home Cemetery, Chicago. His parents were William and Mary 
Jane (Cory) Sunday. The father enlisted in Company E, Twenty-third 
Iowa Infantry, August 14, 1862, and died of disease December 22, 1862, 
at Camp Patterson, Missouri. William A. grew up with his mother, 
lived some time with other relatives, attended public school in the coun- 
try, and was graduated from Nevada High School. As a boy at Ames 
and Nevada he had developed proficiency as a baseball player, and in 
1883 while playing with the Marshalltown team he attracted the atten- 
tion of A. C. Anson, the baseball manager, and was invited to play 
with the Chicago White Stockings. From then until 1890 he was a pro- 
fessional baseball player on the Chicago, Pittsburg, and Philadelphia 
teams of the National League. In 1891, having been converted at a 
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meeting in the Pacific Garden Mission, Chicago, under the preaching of 
Harry Munro, he quit baseball and for four years was a Y. M. C. A. 
worker. In 1896 he went into professional evangelism in which he con- 
tinued until his death, almost forty years. Starting in a small way he 
soon developed an efficient organization of helpers. His earlier series of 
meetings were held in smaller towns in one of the leading church build- 
ings. Later as he went into larger towns a temporary tabernacle would 
be built and elaborate plans made and carried out mostly through the 
co-operation of nearly all the local protestant denominations. The con- 
gregational singing of immense audiences and the stage settings all 
contributed to the interest of which the address of Mr. Sunday was 
the climax. He was dramatic and powerful. His magnetic energy and 
personality were thrown into the effort. His language was direct, simple, 
original, arresting, accusing, convincing. He was tempestuous, melo- 
dramatic, individualistic, fundamentalistic. Thousands “hit the sawdust 
trail”’ The height of his work was reached in about 1917. But he never 
abated his efforts until physical strength ebbed. It is claimed that in 
his nearly forty years as evangelist that he preached to more people 
than did any other man or woman in America up to his time. The 
general effects of his efforts are believed to have been good in leading 
thousands into better living. In 1903 Mr. Sunday was ordained a min- 
ister in the Presbyterian church. In April, 1918, he was chosen by the 
Chicago Presbytery as a delegate to the General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian church which met at Columbus, Ohio, in May, 1918. 


Rozert G. Scorr was born at Le Claire, Scott County, Iowa, April 
7, 1845, and died near Camdenton, Camden County, Missouri, September 
26, 1935. Burial was in Laughlin Cemetery, near Camdenton. His par- 
ents were James and Rebecca (Peterson) Scott. The family removed 
to a farm in Sugar Creek Township, Cedar County, in 1856. Robert 
worked on his father’s farm and attended public school in the country 
at intervals. After the firing on Fort Sumpter in 1861 one of the pas- 
ture fields of their farm was much used for drilling men preparatory 
to enlistments in the army. Robert studied military tactics and was 
elected captain of a local company of boys he drilled. In July, 1862, he 
tried to enlist in the Twenty-fourth Iowa Infantry, and went to the 
rendezvous at Muscatine. His father protested because of his youth. 
He returned home and continued drilling boys and young men, until 
August 31, 1864, when he enlisted as a private among the recruits of 
Company B of the Twenty-fourth, went to the front at once and saw 
hard service in the Shenandoah valley. He was with his regiment to the 
end of the war, being mustered out at Savannah, Georgia, July 17, 1865. 
Returning home he resumed farming, joined the Grange and was soon 
writing articles for newspapers in advocacy of reforms in freight rates 
the farmers asked. In 1875 he was elected representative from Cedar 
County and served in the Sixteenth General Assembly, and was again 
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elected in 1879 and served in the Eighteenth. In the Sixteenth he was 
chairman of the Military Affairs Committee, and in the Eighteenth was 
chairman of the Senatorial and Representative Districts Committee. In 
May, 1876, Governor Kirkwood appointed him Special Aide to the Gov- 
ernor. He was thereafter popularly known as Colonel Scott. In 1884 
he removed to Des Moines, was admitted to the bar but never engaged 
in the general practice, dealt some in real estate and soon engaged in 
writing for the Iowa Tribune. Up to about this time he had been acting 
with the Republican party, but had independent leanings, and now 
began to co-operate in political matters with General James B. Weaver, 
E. H. Gillett, and Thomas Meredith. He was chairman of the State 
Central Committee of the Peoples party in 1891, 1892 and 1893. When 
living in Cedar County he had received instruction in surveying and 
partly because of his health in 1894 engaged in surveying a prospective 
railroad in the Ozark portions of Missouri. This led him to adopt 
Cameron County, Missouri, as his home for the remainder of his life. 
He led in the transformation of that vicinity in the building there of 
good roads and in the development of hydro-electric power. Colonel 
Scott wrote much for newspapers and magazines and did a great deal 
to aequaint the people of the United States with the beauties of fhe 
Ozarks. He was an enthusiast, a poet, a nature lover, a reformer, a 
valiant soul and an excellent citizen. 


Joun E. Barrrey was born in Red Oak Township, Cedar County, 
Iowa, October 21, 1866, and died in Des Moines, September 7, 1935. 
Burial was at Resthaven Memorial Cemetery, Des Moines. His parents 
were George and Mary Brown Bartley. He was graduated from Tipton 
High School in 1888, attended Iowa State College, Ames, for half a 
year, taught in the schools in Cedar County until 1895 and then engaged 
in farming. He enlisted at Tipton May 21, 1887, in Company B, First 
Infantry, lowa National Guard. He was transferred to Company M, 
Second Regiment, became battalion sergeant major June 28, 1892, and 
second lieutenant of Company M June 22, 1896. At the breaking out 
of the war with Spain he went in as second lieutenant of Company F, 
Forty-ninth Regiment, and was with his company at Jacksonville, Flor- 
ida; Savannah, Georgia; and Havana, Cuba. He was promoted to first 
lieutenant November 25, 1898. At Havana his regiment participated in 
taking over the city and its fortifications as the Spaniards evacuated 
them on January 1, 1899. Lieutenant Bartley was in command of his 
company, which was the first unit of United States troops to enter Moro 
Castle. He was mustered out at Savannah May 13, 1899. Returning to 
Tipton he was nominated by the Republicans and was elected treasurer 
of Cedar County the fall of 1899, was re-elected in 1901, and served four 
years. He then engaged in fire insurance and real estate business in 
Tipton. In March, 1906, he was elected mayor of Tipton and served 
until 1910, and was again mayor from 1914 to 1916. He retained his 
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connection with the Iowa National Guard, was appointed captain of 
Company F, Forty-ninth Infantry, May 2, 1900; promoted to major of 
the Fifty-third Infantry April 12, 1911; to colonel April 23, 1914, and 
was transferred to First Infantry July 4, 1915. He served as colonel 
of that regiment on the Mexican border in 1916. He was colonel of the 
One Hundred and Thirty-third Infantry during the World War, his 
principal stations being Fort Des Moines, Iowa; Camp Dodge, Iowa; 
Camp Cody, New Mexico; and Camp Dix, New Jersey. He was honor- 
ably discharged January 14, 1919. In April, 1919, he removed to Oska- 
loosa where he wrote insurance and was active in civic affairs. He was 
a director of their Board of Education for a few years, served three 
terms as justice of the peace, was a charter member and a past com- 
mander of the local chapter of the American Legion, and was active 
in Red Cross and other relief and charitable work. About a year before 
his death he removed to Des Moines. He was a fine type of citizen and 
soldier. 


Epwarp Howarp Hunter was born in Waterloo, New York, Septem- 
ber 18, 1855, and died in Des Moines, Iowa, November 10, 1935. Inter- 
ment was in Glendale Cemetery. His parents were George and Mary 
(Carney) Hunter. His early education was received in public school, 
later supplemented by a course in a business college in Rochester, New 
York. Having learned telegraphy he became operator in 1870 at a sta- 
tion on the New York Central Railroad. In 1872 he entered the employ- 
ment of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Company in similar 
employment, and for several years was telegraph operator at several of 
its main line stations in Iowa, and then was made agent of the company 
at Corning. While living there he was in 1883 elected county treasurer 
of Adams County and was re-elected in 1885, serving in the years 1884- 
87 inclusive. In 1887 he was appointed genera] agent at Des Moines for 
the Burlington railroad. In the Democratic State Convention of 1883 
he was the member of the Committee on Resolutions from the Eighth 
District. In 1884 he was made the Eighth District member of the Demo- 
cratic State Central Committee, and in 1887 and 1888 was chairman of 
that committee. In 1889 he was chairman of an executive committee 
that greatly aided in the election of Horace Boies, Democrat, for gover- 
nor, In 1890 he was appointed by the governor as one of a committee 
of five citizens of Des Moines to divide the newly enlarged city into 
seven wards. In 1891 he became vice president of the Iowa National 
Bank, and in 1893 was advanced to president. In 1894 he was appointed 
postmaster at Des Moines by President Cleveland and resigned his bank 
position. He served as postmaster until September 18, 1898. In 1899 
he returned to the Iowa National Bank as president, but two years 
later sold his interests in that bank and became vice president and 
later president of the lowa State Bank. Mr. Hunter left the Democratic 
party in 1896 because of its advocacy of the free coinage of silver, and 
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from being a gold Democrat eventually became a Republican. While 
he did not contend for other official position, yet he aided many of his 
friends in their ambitions. He retained some connection with the Bur- 
lington Railroad during the time from 1887 when he became its general 
agent in Des Moines until his death, sometimes as confidential business 
agent in matters of assessment and taxation. He was a man of keen 
judgment in business, and was a good judge of human nature. Of late 
years his mind was a storehouse of interesting facts of political and 
business affairs in Iowa. He was Chesterfieldian in dress and manners 
and was a distinguished figure in Iowa and national political conven- 
tions for the last forty years. 


Lreonarp W. House was born at Van Ettenville, New York, Decem- 
ber 30, 1873, and died in Rochester, Minnesota, September 15, 1935. 
Burial was at Humboldt, Iowa. His parents were William and Josephine 
Fenderson Housel. He attended local public schools and was graduated 
from the Law School of Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut. He 
was employed on the Hartford Journal for a considerable time and 
became city editor. After finishing his law course he entered a law 
firm in New Haven and was soon thereafter elected county auditor of 
New Haven County. In 1901 he was elected a member of the legislature 
of Connecticut. In 1902 he removed to Humboldt, Iowa, and engaged 
in the practice of law with Parley Finch as junior partner. In about 
1912 Mr. Finch retired from practice and Mr. Housel took over the 
business of the firm and continued it until failing health caused his 
retirement. He became prominent as a Democratic leader in his county 
and the state. In both 1924 and 1926 he was the Democratic candidate 
for lieutenant governor, losing in the general election both times to 
Clem C. Kimball. In 1928 he was the Democratic candidate for gover- 
nor, but was defeated in the general election by John Hammill. He 
was influential in local matters at Humboldt, was a member of the Con- 
gregational Church and was an able lawyer and public speaker. 

Lovis Turtte SHANGLE was born on a farm in Prairie Township, Ma- 
haska County, Iowa, March 18, 1863, and died in Oskaloosa September 
2, 1935. Burial was in Forest Cemetery, Oskaloosa. His parents were 
Amos L. and Mary Wick Shangle. He received his early education in 
public school and was graduated from Penn College, Oskaloosa, in 1883. 
He followed teaching a few years in public schools in Oskaloosa and 
began the study of law, reading in the office of Bolton & McCoy, and 
was admitted to the bar in 1889, From 1890 to 1895 he practiced law 
in Grand Island, Nebraska, but returned to Oskaloosa in 1895 and 
practiced there, although his legal work was interspersed with many 
other activities. He was secretary of the Oskaloosa School Board from 
1903 to 1921, and was secretary of the Mahaska County Fair Association 
several years. He also had farming interests that took his attention. 
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He was a member of the Board of Trustees of Penn College for years, 
and for a time was a member of its Executive Committee, and treasurer. 
He was a ready public speaker and a useful citizen. Politically he was 
a Democrat and in 1932 was elected senator and served in the Forty- 
fifth and Forty-sixth general assemblies. 


Cuartes H. Warrtace was born in Onondaga County, New York, 


November 15, 1858, and died at Saratoga, Howard County, Iowa, March 
12, 1935. His mother having died when he was eleven years old, he 
soon thereafter accompanied his father, Henry Wallace, in- the latter’s 
removal to and settlement on land in Saratoga Township, Howard 
County, Iowa. Charles received his education in local country schools. 
He was a student all his life and was a well informed citizen. He fol- 
lowed farming on the original Wallace homestead until his retirement 
a few years before his death when he removed to the village of Sara- 
toga. He served as a member of the Board of Supervisors of Howard 
County for nine years, 1909 to 1918, being chairman of the board the 
last five years, and in 1918 was elected representative and served in the 
Thirty-eighth General Assembly. Politically he was a Democrat. 

Jay Ina Nicwors was born on a farm near West Liberty, Iowa, May 
13, 1855, and died in West Liberty April 26, 1935. Burial was in Oak 
Ridge Cemetery, West Liberty. His parents were Ira and Elizabeth 
(Luse) Nichols. He obtained his education in country public schools 
supplemented by brief attendance at Iowa City Academy, and a short 
business course. He was a farmer and livestock producer throughout 
his active life, and was the owner of a good 300-acre farm near West 
Liberty. He helped organize the local Farm Bureau and was its presi- 
dent nine years, was president of the Union District Agricultural So- 
ciety, and was a member of the Muscatine County Board of Supervisors 
for five years, 1897-1901. In 1901 he was elected representative from 
Muscatine County and was re-elected in 1903 and served in the Twenty- 
ninth, Thirtieth, and Thirty-first general assemblies. In 1906 he was 
elected senator and served in the Thirty-second and Thirty-third gen- 
eral assemblies. He was a Methodist, a Republican, and a useful public 
citizen. 


JR. Brapiey was born in Morgan County, Indiana, November 25, 
1852, and died in Salina, Kansas, April 16, 1935. Burial was at Salina. 
He removed in his young manhood to Appanoose County, Iowa. Later 
he engaged in business in Seymour which he continued several years. 
In 1885 he was elected representative from Wayne County and served 
in the Twenty-first General Assembly. In 1886 he removed to Salina, 
but continued to keep in touch with his former friends in Appanoose 
and Wayne counties. He met his death by reason of a fire in the resi- 
dence of his daughter, Mrs. Ruth Lynch, where he made his home. 


no Na 


